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Art 


From the beautiful cover piece of be- 
loved St. Pius X to the informative back page, 
this new OSV Church Art Calendar is dedi- 
cated to the Catholic home. Large 93%” x 16” 
pages contain 13 appealing full-color religious 
paintings. It’s a daily reminder of days of fast 
and abstinence, First Fridays, Rogation and 
Ember Days, Vigils, and Gospel references for 
each Sunday and Holyday of Obligation... 
essential information for every Catholic! 


This year the back page also includes regu- 
lations regarding the Eucharistic fast, a brief 
biography of St. Pius X and the holydays at a 
glance for the entire year. 


Practical 
Christmas Gifts! 
Solve many Christmas gift problems by giv- 
ing these ding OSV calendars to mem- 
bers of your family, relatives and special 
friends. These calendars make ideal gifts . . . 
helpful and appreciated all year long! 


40c each 
3 for $1.10 12 for $4.00 
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Charles Davenport 


Answer Thou Me! 


The aching soul needs truth 


“THE other day I received a 
beautiful letter from a mother 
who had just lost her child. A 
few hours after the baby was born 
—shortly after it was baptized—it 
died. The mother had other chil- 
dren and so she knew what chil- 
dren are. This made her agony all 
the more intense. 
. She was not asking for consola- 
tion. She only wanted to say that 
a remark I made in the Family 
Digest on the indwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity had helped her 
during those dark bleak hours. For 
this I was grateful. Having chil- 
dren of my own, I know what she 
must have gone through. 
But what can you say? Glib 
words are only a hollow mockery. 
In moments like that you see be- 
yond words and articles and books 
and face stark reality. Only the 
utter truth will satisfy and soothe 
ur aching soul. Why does God 
t things like this happen? Is 
there a satisfying answer? Yes, 
there is. 
Perhaps no where has this prob- 
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lem been faced so squarely and 
settled so definitely as in the di- 
vinely inspired pages of Job. Here 
it is not a human mind wrestling 
with the question of why God lets 
things go wrong, why we are hurt 
until we could die of pain and sor- 
row. No matter who penned those 
pages, God is the author. 

Job lost everything. His sons 
and daughters were killed, his pos- 
sessions destroyed, his wife unsym- 
pathetic and scornful. At last he 
ended up sitting on a dung hill, 
running with ulcerous sores. Three 
“friends” came to comfort him in 
their own backhanded way which 
meant heaping abuse on an al- 
ready battered head. Job cursed 
the day he was born and wished to 
God that he had gone straight 
from the womb to the grave. 

Without a shred of comfort, 
Job’s “comforters” told him his 
troubles were all his own fault. He 
was a sinful man and was getting 
what was coming to him. Job 
without hesitation admitted he was 
a sinful man, but he thought God 
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was carrying things too far. (There 
is no mincing words in this book. 
The issues are too important for 
that.) 

Finally out of a whirlwind God 
intervenes. “Who is this,” He 
wants to know, “that wrappeth u 
sentences in unskilful words?” He 
tells Job: “Gird up thy loins like 
aman: I will ask thee, and answer 
thou me.” 


But asking questions is not an- 
swering one. Yet that is precisely 
what God does. In a whirlwind 
of questions (from chapter 39-41), 
God ranges over all the magnifi- 
cence of creation. “Where,” He 
asks Job, “wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Didst 
thou since thy birth command the 
morning, and shew the dawning of 
day its place? Hast thou entered 
into the depths of the sea, and 
walked in the lowest parts of the 
deep? Who is the father of the 
rain? Out of whose womb came 
the ice; and the frost from heaven 


who hath generated it? Who pro- 
videth food for the ravens, when 
her young ones cry to God, wan- 
dering about, because they have 
no meat? Doth the hawk wax 
feathered by thy wisdom?” 


In other words, He asked Job 
are you God? Did you create the 
world? Does it all depend on you? 
Are you the one who rules it from 
end to end, disposing all things 
mightily and sweetly? 


See, God never answered Job’s 
question at all. He had only asked 
deeper and darker questions. Yet 
in their depths Job found the an- 
swer to his own question. “I will,” 
he said, “lay my hand upon my 
mouth.” He was silent and satis- 
fied. 


St. Paul the Apostle wrestled 
with a similar problem when he 
saw his beloved Jews refusing to 
accept the Messias, their Messias 
for whom they had longed for so 
many centuries and who came to 
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them before He did to anyone else. 
Why did it have to happen, St. 
Paul asks with a broken heart and 
then never answers his own ques- 
tion. Instead he cries: “Oh, the 
depths of the riches of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! How 
incomprehensible are his judg- 
ments and how insearchable his 
ways! For ‘who has known the 
mind of the Lord, or who has been 
his counsellor? Or who has first 
iven to him, that recompense 
should be made him?’ For from 
him and through him and unto 
him are all things. To him be the 
glory forever, amen” (Rom. 11, 
3-6). 


Job’s questions and God’s ques- 
tions and St. Paul’s questions seem 
to be only questions. But they are 
not. They are answers to why 
God lets things happen to us. He 
does so because He is our loving 
Creator. 


Any world God might make 
would have to portray His love 
and goodness. Any world He 
would make would have to be for 
His glory. Glory is the manifesta- 
tion of the goodness that a person 
has. Love is the willing of good 
to another or if he has it, the re- 
joicing that he does. 


Goodness by its nature is com- 
municative. When you are in a 
good mood, you sing. If you have 
good news, you have to tell it to 
someone. If you have a good 
idea, you want to present it to oth- 
ers. A good tree brings forth good 
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fruit. Men filled with the truth 
have become apostles and tramped 
the world or filled libraries in their 
effort to give others that truth. 


God is the infinite well of all 
Though He was per- 
ectly content through His limitless 
life of love and understanding of 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
He poured out from that goodness 
the profusion of creation. 

We often love persons because 
of the good they possess. No so 
God. It’s the other way around. 
Because He loves us we are what 
we are. There was nothing. Love 
is the willing of good. God willed 

-and the world came to be with all 
the treasures it contains. 


But God’s love did not stop 
there. By willing to permit sin, 
He willed a world which would 
be in need of infinite mercy. His 
ultimate expression of that mercy 
is Christ hanging on a Cross, His 
head bowed in death—out of love 
for you and me. This is the kind 
of a world we are in. This is the 
world that God made. 

St. Augustine had one of the 
greatest minds God ever put into 
a man. But that great mind was 
destined to be tormented with the 
problem of evil in the world. From 
experience and grace, St. Augus- 
tine grasped the reason: “God 
would never allow evil in the world 
unless He were so strong and so 
good that He could bring a greater 
good out of it.” This is an echo of 
St. Paul: “Now we know that for 
those who love God all things 
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work together unto good” (Rom. 8: 
28). 


The prophet Habacuc also con- 
fronted God with the question Job 
and St. Paul put to Him. In Hab- 
acuc’s day, the enemy was coming 
from the north to destroy the Jew- 
ish people. That the Jews were 
sinful and had punishment com- 
- ing to them, Habacuc readily ad- 
mitted. But he couldn’t see why 
those pagans, who were ten times 
worse than the Jews, had to be the 
ones to do it. 


He laid down an ultimatum to 
God. He said he was going to put 
his foot down and not move it 
until he got the answer. “I will” 
stand upon my watch, and fix my 
foot upon the tower: and I will 
watch, to see what will be said to 
me” (Habacuc 2:1). God said it. 
“The just man shall live in his 
faith.” In other words: “Take My 
word for it. I know what I’m do- 
ing. I made the world. I made 


Dickens’ Decoy 


you. I care for you and love you. 
But take My word for it.” 

This then is the only real con- 
solation when great sorrow comes 
into your life. Tapestries are wo- 
ven with the backside out. All 
you see are loose strands, no de- 
sign, only threads that look like 
a hopeless, aimless mess. But turn 
it over when it is done and you 
will behold a lovely pattern ;in 
which every thread has been 
caught up and put in its right 
place. 

God is the Divine Weaver who 
is fashioning an eternal master- 
piece of our lives and the lives; of 
those we love. On the other side 
of the grave, He _ will turn it 
around for our everlasting aston- 
ishment and grateful gaze. In the 
meantime, He tells us the just 
man lives by faith, knowing that 
God is so strong and so good that 
He would never allow evil to enter 
our life unless He could bring out 
of it a greater good. 


Charles Dickens included in his library a number of dummy 
books to which he gave humorous titles. They are among the 
Dickens’ relics perserved in the novelist’s last home at Gad’s 


Hill Place. 


These dummy volumes include, Lady Godiva on the Horse, 
Noah’s Arkitecture, Butcher’s Suetonius, Five Minutes in China 
(in three volumes), Forty Winks at the Pyramids (in two vol- 


umes), 


Cat’s Lives (in nine volumes), Hansard’s Guide to 


Refreshing Sleep (in thirty-one volumes), The Short History 
of a Chancery Suit (in nineteen volumes), and ten volumes of 
a Catalogue of Statues to the Duke of Wellington. Another vol- 
ume was labelled The Gunpowder Magazine——H. V. in The 
Irish Digest. 
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My Soul Is in Purgatory 


The late Archbishop Alexandre Vachon of Ottawa had requested 
that no eulogy be delivered at his funeral. His last testament was 
read at the Requiem instead. The “message from the tomb,” read 
by the Auxiliary Bishop, Maxime Tessier, was as follows: 


VEN till the last second of 
my life I wish that every beat 
of my heart be an act of love for 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, that 
my every breath be an act of 
adoration of the Most Holy Trin- 
ity, and that my dying sigh be in 
some way the synthesis of my life 
consecrated to His service. 

I thank God for having instilled 
in my heart a filial love for the 
dear Mother of Heaven, a love 
which has inspired my entire life, 
and which has been intensified by 
her maternal protection. 

She loved me! I always felt that! 
She protected me and I have the 
sure hope that she will receive my 
soul at the hour of my death. 

At my death, I do not wish to 
have any funeral oration. I would 
have you ask simply, and insist- 
ently, of the Bishops, priests, reli- 

ious men and women and faith- 
ful present at my funeral, that they 
pray for the repose of my poor 
soul. I wish to say to my dear 
people of the diocese of Ottawa, 
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how much I have loved them and 
I still love them. 


They chant my funeral. But 
where am I? My body is there, 
stretched out, an inert mass in 
which corruption is already ad- 
vanced. How many times, in this 
Basilica-Cathedral, in placing the 
ashes on the foreheads of the faith- 
ful after having received them my- 
self, I have said these words: Me- 
mento, homo, quia pulvis es et in 
pulverem reverteris. Remember, 
man, thou art dust and unto dust 
thou shalt return. These words 
are fulfilled for me at this mo- 
ment. 


These eyes, which have so often 
looked on you with love, my dear 
spiritual children, are glazed. This 
mouth, which has spoken to you 
so often to bring you to Jesus 
through Mary, has been silenced 
forever. These lips which thou- 
sands and thousands of times have 
pronounced the words of the ador- 
able Consecration and which have 
made Jesus Christ come down 
upon the altar, henceforth shall be 
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mute. These hands, which have 
called down upon your heads—and 
with what emotion, with what af- 
fection! — blessings and Divine 
graces; these hands which have 
administered all the Sacraments, 
but especially those of Confirma- 
tion, of Holy Orders, they are now 
motionless. 


- My poor body lies here before 
you. Now it will be laid in the 
Cathedral wall, where its decom- 
position, already advanced, will 
continue until it returns to dust, 
and it will not be re-united to my 
soul until the day of General 
Judgment. 

And my soul, where is my soul 
at this moment? It is in Purga- 
tory, and there it will remain until 
it has totally satisfied for its faults 
and imperfections. 

My soul wishes to see the 
beauty of Heaven. It wishes to be- 
hold the Holy Trinity. It wishes 
to contemplate the Immaculate 
Virgin, who has smiled upon it 
with love and who has interceded 
for it. Sing with my soul in praise 
of Mary: 

“Tota pulchra es, O Maria, et 
macula non est in te.” 

My soul suffers. It must be pure 
to go to Heaven! It can do nothing 


Through Christ Our Lord . . 


for itself now, my dear spiritual 
children! Its future deliverance 
then depends. upon you! It cries 
to you Frc the depths of its suf- 
fering: Have pity on me! Have 
pity on me! You at least who are 
my friends, my brothers in the 
priesthood, my spiritual children. 

I beg you, come and pray at my 
tomb? Give my soul the alms of a 
fervent prayer, of a Mass celebrat- 
ed or of a Mass heard, of some 
sacrifice, of a rosary, of an ejacu- 
latory prayer. In Purgatory, the 
soul is the friend of God and it 
intercedes_ efficaciously for the 
members of the Mystical Body 
who are on earth. My soul prays 
for you whom it has loved so ten- 
derly. In Heaven, gratitude will 
prompt it to pray for those who 
have hastened its deliverance. 

At this moment, my dear spiri- 
tual children, remember that you 
also will die, and perhaps soon. 
The only regret you will experi- 
ence at the decisive moment of 
death will be that you have not 
done enough towards your salva- 
tion. Meditate on that. Avoid sin 
and the occasion of sin. Keep in 
the grace of God, in His love. Re- 
member that you are dust and that 
unto dust you shall return. 


In whom the hope of a blessed resurrection is shown to us, 
that they who are saddened by the certain necessity of dying 
be comforted by the promise of eternal life to come. For the 
life of Thy faithful, O Lord, is changed, not taken away: and 
the abode of this earthly sojourn being dissolved, an eternal 
dwelling is prepared in heaven.—Preface of the Dead. 
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HINGS were getting more hec- 

tic by the minute. There was 
I, outside the house, painting 
around the back bedroom window 
(I'm so tired of painting window 
frames I’ve decided my next house 
will be an igloo) when I heard the 
yell: “Aunt Lorna, Paul’s using all 
the airplane glue!” 


Paul’s voice, sharp and angry, 
came through to me. “It’s my 
glue. I bought it. And quit using 
my dope!” 

I set the paint brush across the 
top of the bucket and climbed 
down the ladder, thinking: “Boys 
will be boys, but is it necessary 
when they're around me?” As my 

art in getting my sister-in-law 
et on her feet after a serious 
operation, I was taking care of her 
two lively boys during the day. 
But the way things were going, 


Mustard’s 


for hotdogs 


Sanctity 


the Hard Way 
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the situation was such that I might 
have to ask her to move over. Man 
alive! The human constitution can 
stand just so much! 


“Boys,” I said, bursting into the 
back bedroom where I had set u 
a workshop for them on cook 
tables, “why can’t you agree?” 
Why don’t you put your planes to- 
gether and quit arguing?” 


My twelve-year old Paul looked 
at me. “We're not arguing. I’m 
just telling him he can’t use my 
glue. I need it for my Sinbad 
“40’.” 

“He’s got my plastic air intake,” 
my ten-year old nephew _ said, 
starting something else. “I can’t 
build my Douglas F3D-1 Sky- 
knight without it.” 

“What yuh let it get over on 
my side for?” Paul demanded. 


Stop It... Or Else 
“You said you wanted to see it 


and I let yuh,” my nephew huffed. 

“Take it,” Paul growled, tossing 
the intake across the table. 

“Boys!” I said sharply, “stop this 
minute, or else!” 

Paul knew my “or-elses” and 
went calmly on with his plane, ce- 
menting the cabin in place. 

My youngest nephew, seven- 
year old Verne, turned his round 
face up to mine. “Aunt Lorna, will 
you help me with mine?” He was 


surrounded with balsam wood, 


tissue paper and plastic wheels. 

I sighed. It was getting hot out- 
side as the sun climbed, and I 
wanted to finish the window be- 
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fore lunch. But I curbed my im- 
patience and leaned over his in- 
structions. “Spray the silkspan 
lightly with water and give it sev- 
eral coats of dope when dry.” I 
frowned and tried again. “Taper 
the stick so that the spiral control 
rudder is offset about 3/32 of an 
inch toward a left turn.” 


I put the instructions down. 
“Paul,” I said to my son, “you help 
Verne. I’m busy.” I wasn’t going 
to admit that I couldn’t under- 
stand plane English. 


Paul threw his own _ project 
down. “Okay,” he said grimly. 
“I just won't build my plane.” He 
go up and went over to the little 
ellow’s place. “Now,” he said 
with a martyred air, “start by pin- 
ning the longerons to the plane. 
But don’t think I'm going to build 
your plane for you,” he added 
warningly. 


Short Order Cook Too 


At lunch it started again. I 
stood at the sandwich board beside 
the stove while orders were shout- 
ed at me. 


“No mustard on my hamburger, 
Aunt Lorna. Just meat, butter and 
tomato.” This from Verne. 

“Tll have the works. Mustard, 
relish, onions, lettuce, tomato and 
dill pickle.” 

“No pickle on mine. And I'll 
take catsup instead of mustard. 
And lots of mayonaise.” 

‘What am I,” I demanded. “A 
short order cook?” I set to work 


filling their orders, realizing, and 
not caring a bit, that they were 
getting another ingredient they 
hadn't bargained. for, Turpen- 
tine. (Well, I had to clean my 
hands off, didn’t I?) 

“This is a gyp,” my smaller 
nephew told me flatly as he bit 
into his sandwich. “I don’t like 
mustard on hamburgers. Mus- 
tard’s for hotdogs, Aunt Lorna.” - 


Could be, I thought in exas- 
peration. But you'll take mustard 
on yours and like it. 

Strangely enough he did, and 
ordered his next one with mustard 
on. 

In the afternoon the completed 
planes began whizzing through 
the air. Horrified I looked through 
the living room window and saw 
Douglas Skyknights and Sinbad 
“40's” threatening to crash land on 
my precious cranbe lass lam 
tel. “Boys!” I screamed, tapping 
on the window. “Look out for my 
lamps.” 

As I sprinted through the front 
door into the living room I heard 
the remark, “Gee, we can’t do 
nothin’ around here.” 

“You certainly can’t fly your 
planes in my living room,” I 
scolded. “You'll break my lamps. 
And I paid...” 

“, . . twenty-six dollars,” my son 
finished wearily. (This is an old re- 
frain to him. But I like my lamps, 
and they did cost twenty-six dol- 
lars, and I can’t see myself get- 
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ting any more when they’re brok- 
en). 


“Why don’t you turn on_ the 
television?” I demanded. 


Planes stopped in mid-flight, 
they all looked at me. “The com- 
ics don’t come on till four o’clock,” 
they said reproachfully. Well, that 
figured. Who'd bother to turn on 
TV unless there were comics on? 


“Then march right outside with 
those planes,” I ordered. “I won't 
have them sailing around my liv- 
ing room.” 

What A Sourpuss! 


So out they went. As the back 
door slammed I got a good look at 
my face in the mirror above the 
mantel. I looked again. Ouch! 
What a sourpuss. Was that me? 
The kids probably thought their 
Aunt Loma was some kind of an 
ogress. 

It occurred to me, then and 
there, that I was not acting very 
intelligently. Our Lord had pre- 
sented me with a golden opportun- 
ity to gain a little grace by doing 
an act of charity. And here I was, 
muffing it by playing the heavy. 

Oh, sure, I’m all for greater 
sanctity. In church my constant 
plea is: “Lord, bring me closer 
to Thee. Make me better in every 
way, so that I will be more pleas- 
ing in Thy sight.” 

' That’s what I tell Him in the 
cool quiet of church. But in the 
heat of the home atmosphere I say, 
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in effect: “Come around next 
Tuesday, Lord. I’m too busy to 
bother with sanctity right now.” 


But God chooses the time for us 
to act in His name. And He ex- 
pects us to do so procera. with- 
out complaint, without feeling sor- 
ry for ourselves. When He seeks 
us out to do His work, we should 
recognize it as a privilege. In this 
way He tempers our spirits for 
their eventual home in heaven. 
And in His own time and His own 
way He offers us the means for 
sanctification. 


When I had finished painting 
for the day, I came in and clean- 
ed up. In a fresh dress and make- 
up, I sat down in the living room 
as the youngsters sat on the floor 
before the television set, looking 
at the comics. Suddenly Verne 
came over to me, and standing 
back of my chair, put his arms 
around my neck: “Aunt Lorna, 
are we coming tomorrow?” 


“Yes,” I told him. “You're to 
come for two weeks until your 
mom feels better.” I thought may- 
be he might not want to come any 
more after all the yelling I'd done. 

“That’s good,” he said content- 
edly. Then squeezing in beside 
me in the big chair, he turned his 
attention to Porky Pig. 

I touched the * his silky 
crew cut. I'll do er by you 
from now on, I thought determin- 
edly. Instead of yelling, I'll try 
to settle the difficulty intelligently 
so that we'll all get some good out 
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of this situation. You'll go home “Aunt Lorna, can we have hot 
in good spirits and maintain the dogs tomorrow?” 


ce and quiet your mother must “You certainly can,” I smiled. 


ave. And I'll feel enriched in soul “Don’t forget the mustard,” he 
because I’ve done God's work will- warned. “Mustard’s for hotdogs.” 


I nodded. I think I’ve learned 


Verne turned to me once more. that by now. 


‘Comic Books 


Junior, aged 9, has had his nose stuck in a comic book all 
summer. 

His room has stacks of them. Comic books are all he reads 
and about all he seems to think about, says his mother, who asks 
me what she can do about it. 

Well, here is how one father has licked the comic book 
problem. 

When he realized what a hold comic books were getting on 
his children he made up his mind to do something about it. 

What he did was to say one evening after dinner, “I think 
you kids are big enough now to have your own library cards”— 
making it sound like a great privilege, which, in truth, it is. 

With that announcement he loaded the children into the car 
and took them to the public library, let them take out cards, and 
browsed around with them while they picked out books they 
thought they would like. 

Now one night each week the whole family goes to the library 
together to get enough reading material for another week. Be- 
cause it’s a family affair the kids enjoy that night the way they do 
movie night—and look forward to it. 

That father didn’t say “You can’t read comic books.” He 
offered his children something better and helped them get it. 

He used a little psychology on them, too, remarking now and 
then that comic books were all right if you couldn’t read very 
well and if you needed pictures to make you understand the 
meaning of words—but he thought they had out-grown that kind 
of reading. 

That man’s children still read comic books occasionally, but 
they don’t waste a lot of time or money on them. And all it took 
to break them of the habit was enough interest on the father’s 
part to get them started reading books that taught something 
while they entertained.—Ruth Millett in the Elkhart, Ind., Truth. 
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Church 
Protects 


Unborn 
Babe 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


ITH her customary realism in 

facing all the changing con- 
ditions of modern life, the Church 
declares war upon the widespread 
practice of abortion. This sinister 
practice, which menaces_ the 
growth of the family and the ex- 
istence of the race, has grown in 
recent years by leaps and bounds. 
According to Abortion in Relation 
to Foetal and Maternal Welfare, 
prepared for the White House 
Conference by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Hugo 
Ehrenfest, the number of abor- 
tions performed in the United 
States each year has reached the 
astounding total of 700,000. The 
total is mounting every decade. 
The report states that about 
15,000 of the women, upon whom 
abortion was performed in a 
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single year, died as a result of the 
operation. 

The alarming increase in abor- 
tions and their influence upon the 
death rate is further disclosed by 
a survey capably conducted by 
the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
The study throws a vivid light 
upon the strange anomaly of the 
United States having one of the 
highest maternal death rates of 
any of the civilized countries. It 
finds that this high death rate is 
really traceable to the enormous 
number of unsuccessful abortion 
operations. “Probably the most 
outstanding finding of this sur- 
vey is that one-fourth of all ma- 
ternal deaths followed abortion. .. 
It is now apparent that abortion 
exists on such a scale as no one 
ever dreamed.’ 


Rich Shirk Duty 


Against such unvarnished pa- 
ganism the Church declares war 
to the limit. For that pagan pro- 
gram, warns the Church, is the 
surest way to alienate God from 
our nation as well as from the 
home. Forbidding contraceptive 
methods of birth control, fostered 
so largely by the paid propagan- 
dists and salesmen of such devices 
(who have pyramided their busi- 
ness overnight to enmorous pro- 
portions), warring against the 
murder of the unborn child, the 
Church points out that what 
America needs is not fewer births 
but more. 


It is to be noted that the poor, 
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in general, are bearing their 
share, while the rich and_ the 
socially prominent, in general, are 
shirking. With every advantage to 
shower upon their offspring, they 
spurn an opportunity for the en- 
richment of society and all too 
frequently exhibit but one or two 
children and sometimes none at 


all. 


Merely to maintain the popu- 
lation at its present level, families 
must average according to social 
scientists, from 3.5 to 4 children 
A survey among the graduates of 
some of our leading universities 
discloses how far short they are 
falling. Smith College for women, 
for instance, numbers among its 
graduates college _ presidents, 
teachers, physicians, artists and 
poets. A survey of 10,843 gradu- 
ates discloses the astonishing fact 
that only 50.1 per cent have 
married. These averaged but one 
and a half children each. At this 
rate of reproduction the Ameri- 
can .people would soon vanish 
from the face of the earth. 


A survey among the graduates 
of Yale and Harvard shows that 
the average number of children 
is less than two. Among the gradu- 
ates of Bryn Mawr it is 1.7, and 
of Vassar, 1.6. 


These disclosures show that it 
is the wealthy and the socially 
prominent who are shirking par- 
enthood. “Those who could. pass 
on the best qualities through their 


children,” declared Dr. Barton 
Herst of Philadelphia in an ad- 
dress to the American Medical 
Association at its Milwaukee Con- 
vention, “are practicing birth con- 
trol, and thus may be depriving 
the country of many geniuses and 
benefactors. I doubt,” he con- 
tinues, “that the pampered child 
and a half of today is better than 
the child of a former generation 
with eight or nine brothers and 
sisters.” 


Summing Up 


An exhaustive study of mod- 
ern conditions affecting family 
life in America, conducted by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, and published un- 
der the title, Education for Fam- 
ily Life, discloses a persistent de- 
crease in the size of the family for 
several decades. So marked has 
this become that it has necessi- 
tated the abandonment of the old 
average figure of 4.5 persons per 
family in most social calculations 
and the use of a new figure of 
approximately 2.7 persons. The 
study shows that the well-to-do, 
the socially prominent, and the 
professional classes are shirking 
their duty to the extent of con- 
stituting a national disgrace. 


“Today it has been shown,” de- 
clare the investigators, “that the 
only areas in the country that are 
replacing themselves through 
childbearing are the less favored, 
rural areas with the minimum of 
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health, education and other facili- 
ties and resources for adequate 
child nurture. Here we see the 
children who will make up our 
society of tomorrow being reared 
by families living on the very 
margin of existence, with all the 
defects and inadequacies that this 
meager family existence and the 
lack of professional educational 
and social agencies involve.” 

To sum up: Peopling the home 
is an important duty of fathers 


ents not only utilize the privileges 
of marriage but also shoulder its 
responsibilities. In the unfaltering 
stand of the Catholic Church on 
this subject are mirrored the mind 
of God, the dictates of reason, the 
findings of modern science and 
the best interests of American life 
and civilization. Some day the 
citizens of our land will come to 
see that our beloved country has 
no defender of the sanctity and 
the integrity of our homes so vali- 


and mothers. God dwells in that 
home where children are wel- 
comed with generosity, where par- 


About Children’s Reading 
If your child hasn’t tasted the pleasures of reading, then 
take a look at his books — not him,” is the advice given 
parents by Charles R. Butler, director of the Catholic Children’s 

Book Club, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Every child enjoys reading if given a book which is within 
his grasp and with sufficient vitality to maintain his interest.” 

The parents have a role in selecting books for their chil- 
dren. He emphasized their responsibility to provide wholesome 
material of genuine interest to the child. 

“Selecting a wholesome, well-written book is only one fac- 
tor,” said Mr. Butler. “It is necessary that the book is within the 
child’s reader-interest level.” 

He said that often a child will fail to 
recognize the worth of a book at first reading 


ant and so farseeing as the Church 
founded by Christ upon the rock 
of Peter the Fisherman. 


and put it down as_ not _ interesting. 
Later he will pick it up and _ with- 
out a word being said, remain en- 


grossed until it is finished. He suggested 
parents refrain from “pushing” books onto 
their children. 
The Catholic Children’s Book Club is 
operated by the Catechetical Guild Educa- 
' tional Society. Its purpose is to place in 
the ‘hands of children a monthly selection in 
. the best in current juvenile literature. 
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“THE history of science is replete 
with instances in which great 
discoveries in medicine, chemistry 
and physics have not been readil 
accepted by the scientific nS 
A notable exception to this scien- 
tific philosophy akin to “I’m-from- 
i i - and - you - have - to - 
prove - it” was the discovery of 
‘the principle by which we can look 


T. J. McInerney 


ments in medicine was the dis- 
closure that a 2,000,000-volt X-ray 
is being successfully used in the 
treatment of cancer at the Los 
Angeles Tumor Institute. The new 
super-voltage machine overcomes 
the previous drawback in X-ray 
treatment for lung cancer, found 
to be ineffective because the dos- 
age was too small and the rays did 


RAY 


at things not visible to the naked 
eye, laid down by Wilhelm Konrad 
von Roentgen, a German Catholic 
physicist, sixty years ago, in 1895. 

Within less than a year after 
Roentgen’s discovery, pictures 
were being taken by means of the 
Roentgen process, which he called 
the X-Ray because he was not cer- 
tain just what the rays were, and 
within two years the machine was 
used to locate a bullet in a human 
body. The Spanish-American War 
afforded other opportunities for 
the practical use of the X-Ray and 
since then its development has 
been steady until it is now used 
in a thousand or more ways in 
medicine and industry. One of 
the most recent of these develop- 
14 


not penetrate deep enough. The 
X-ray “cannon” in use at the Los 
Angeles Tumor Institute delivers a 
charge of 6,000 Roentgens (the X- 
ray measuring unit) as compared 
with the X-ray the dentist uses to 
take pictures of teeth and which 
uses 50 or less Roentgens. 
Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen was 
born in Lennep in the Rhine pro- 
vince of Germany on March 27, 
1845, of devout Catholic parents. 
He was the only child of a Ger- 
man father and a Dutch mother. 
In 1865, at the age of 20, 
Roentgen entered the Polytechnic 
at Zurich, Switzerland. On June 
22, 1869, he was graduated with a 
Ph.D. For the next ten years he 
busied himself with intensive sci- 
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entific research and also taught at 
various institutions. In 1879, he 
accepted the offer of a professor- 
ship of physics at the University of 
Giesen in Germany and in 1885 
went to the celebrated University 
of Wurzburg. 

It was at Wurzburg that the 
stage was set for Roentgen’s dis- 
covery of the X-ray. He had been 


HOPE 


X-ray was accepted quickly 


somewhat _ idly, 
with a Crookes tube, named for 
its inventor, an English physicist. 
The Crookes tube was a glass 
bubble from which the air had 
been exhausted. It was fitted 
with a filament which gave off un- 
usual light effects when an electri- 
cal current was passed through it. 
There was no practical use for the 
Crookes tube and it was looked 
upon as a sort of physicist’s “toy.” 

On this particular day, Roentgen 
was experimenting with the light 
cast off by one of the tubes. He 
had masked the tube with black 
paper and extinguished the lights 
in his laboratory to see whether 
any glimmers were left. Roentgen 
observed that although the room 
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was sealed against light, there was 
a glow and it didn’t emanate from 
the Crookes tube but from a plate 
coated with barium platinocyan- 
ide, a compound used by physicists 
because it was fluorescent under 
certain conditions. Roentgen con- 
cluded that the plate glowed be- 
cause of some emanation passing 
through the dark paper he had 
used to mask the Crookes tube. 
These were rays of some kind, but 
definitely outside the “visible spec- 
trum.” His uncertainty to 
what they were led him him to re- 
fer to them as X. 


Roentgen became so absorbed 
in his discovery that he forgot 
about his evening meal and his 
wife had to come to call him to 


the table. He drew her into the 
room and had her put her hand 
down on a sensitized plate. Then 


he turned off the lights and turned 
on his Crookes tube, thus becom- 
ing the first to take an X-ray pic- 
ture. 

The scientific world was quick 
to accept the X-ray. One reason 
was that no new equipment was 
needed — physicists could use 
things readily available to them in 
their own The use of 
the X-ray became so widespread 
within a few years after its dis- 
covery that all sorts of claims were 
advanced by individuals and insti- 
tutions claiming to be the “first” to 
use it in varying applications. The 
important thing about its prompt 
acceptance by the scientific world 
is that it produced many improve- 
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ments — a logical aftermath of a 
great many people working in the 
same field. The first mass pictures 
for the detection of tuberculosis 
were taken by the Army in the 
Spanish-American War and a Dr. 
William James Morton took the 
first X-ray of the whole living 
body in 1897. 


Like a great many other bene- 
factors of the human race, Roent- 
gen never profited materially from 

is discovery. However, the Ger- 
man Emperor bestowed the Order 
of the Royal Crown upon him and 
Prince Ludwig of Bavaria award- 
ed him the title of Baron, an 
honor which his innate modesty 
prevented him from ever using. In 
1896 he was awarded the Rum- 
ford Medal of the Royal Society 
and he received the Nobel prize 
in physics the first year it was 
awarded, in 1901, but willed the 
50,000 kroner prize to his beloved 
Wurzburg University. He lived 
for 28 years after his momentous 
discovery and played a leading 
role in the continuing development 
and improvement of his ray, work- 
ing until a month before his death, 
in his 78th year, at Munich, on 
February 10, 1923. 


The X-ray, or Roentgenology, as 
the science is called, has been of 
inestimable help to the medical 
profession both as an aid to diag- 
nosis and as a treatment. The 
bonesetter’s task has been immeas- 
urably assisted because he can see 


the break, and the set, and the 
16 


chances of mistakes in connection 
with both are virtually nil. The 
surgeon is able to discover in ad- 
vance whether he will encounter 
unexpected hazards before he 
makes an incision. The doctor 
who formerly had to probe around 
for a bullet can locate it imme- 
diately. One of the first practical 
uses to which the X-ray was put 
in the United States and which 
contributed greatly to scientific 
confidence in it was to locate a 
bullet in a man’s leg; the slug had 
moved four inches from the hole 
indicating the point of entry. The 
use of the X-ray in connection 
with tuberculosis is well-known. 
The diagnosis of ulcers and tumer- 
ous growths has been greatly help- 
ed because the enterologist can 
follow the workings of the ali- 
mentary canal by watching the 
shadows thrown by the barium 
“meal” as it works its way through 
the canal. (The writer has a com- 
plete set of “personal” and heart- 
warmingly negative X-rays, the re- 
cent “gift” of an enterologist,) 


In other medical applications of 
Roentgen’s great discovery, the 
genito-urinary expert, by 
certain dyes, can see what is hap- 
pening in the kidneys and related 
organs. The orthopedist finds the 
X-ray invaluable in studying bones 
and joints. Fluoroscopy may well 
be accepted as a direct beneficial 
“by-product” of the X-ray. The 


-fluoroscope permits the doctor to 


view the living body, rather than 
a picture of it. It works in very 
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much the same way as Roentgen’s 
original discovery—the X-rays are 
projected from the machine 
through the body, which casts a 
shadow on a fluorescent screen. 
While it does not give as sharply 
defined a picture as the X-ray pho- 
tograph, the fluoroscope is highly 
valuable in that it enables the 
physician to observe such func- 
tions as the heart beating and the 
stomach and the intestines actually 
performing their “chores.” 


How does the X-ray work? Re- 
duced to the most simplest terms, 
it operates in this way: the elec- 
tricity poured into the tube “col- 
lides” with a filament of tungsten 
(first develo by Thomas A. 
Edison) which then exudes waves 
of various lengths and intensities. 
These rays are directed by a focus- 
ing mechanism to their useful 
point. In the case of X-ray treat- 
ment of a disease, they are aimed 
at the seat of the disease. As an 
illustration, the huge 2,000,000- 
volt machine in use in Los Angeles 
in treating cancer of the lung 
projects a big dose through the 
skin and bones to the cancerous 
lung tissue. The rays do little 
damage to the healthy tissues en- 
route to the seat of the disease, al- 
though there may be a slight burn- 
ing of the skin and a mal-de-mer 
sensation. The cancerous tissues 
are susceptible to the damaging ef- 
fect of X-rays and the new ma- 
chine referred to is said to be more 
effective than others previously 
used in radiation treatment be- 
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cause it makes possible a deeper 
penetration of larger doses. 


As important as the X-ray has 
been to the medical and _ allied 
fields, it is also etremely import- 
ant to industry. There are more 
than 4,000 plants of one kind or 
another in this country using X-ray 
in some way. It is basically an 
“inspection” aid, although other 
uses are constantly being found. 
The Government recognizes its 
value in industry — many Govern- 
ment contracts contain a clause re- 
quiring X-ray inspection as a guar- 
antee against defects that former- 
ly became apparent only when the 
product was used. 


While X-ray machines used in 
industry come in a multitude of 
shapes, sizes and designs, depend- 
ing on their use, all operate on the 
same fundamental principle: that 
different substances or different 
thicknesses of substances can be 
penetrated by certain numbers of 
X-rays and the variations can be 
measured with accuracy. There is. 
one industrial X-ray machine that 
generates 24,000,000 volts, need- 
ed to drive the ray through thick 
castings or plates. An automobile 
manufacturer has a machine that 
can “see” an almost-microscopic 
imperfection in a steel slab more 
than a foot in thickness. A manu- 
tacturer of cellophane and Scotch 
tape, on the other hand, has a de- 
vice that measures the “thickness” 
of the cellophane and the adhe- 
sive. Such gauges are used to in- 
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sure uniformity of product while it 
is being manufactured. 

Industries engaged in expensive 
machining processes for castin 
metals put implicit faith in the X- 
ray because it immediately turns 
up flaws in the casting that would 
otherwise go undetected until 
many rey: hours of work had 
_ gone into the process. 


One of the big brewing compan- 
ies uses an X-ray apparatus that 
inspects cans on the filling line to 
make certain that they are full. An 
X-ray projects a beam through the 
can near the top and if the can 
is full it is “passed.” If, however, 
the can is not full, the beam goes 
through to a crystal detector that 
creates a blast of air that, in turn, 
blows the can off the line. The 
same principle can, and is being 
applied to other canned liquids 
and foods. 


A candy manufacturer makes 
use of a comparable X-ray tech- 
nique to inspect sealed packages 
to guard against “foreign” particles 
slipping in among the peanuts in 
its candy bars. In their efforts to 
insure the purity of grain, millers 
use an X-ray device to guard 
against weevil infestation which 
would make the grain unfit for 
food use. 


Veterinary medicine makes fre- 
quent use of X-rays for diagnostic 
purposes, as witness the discovery 
of an arthritic condition in a valu- 
able circus elephant’s knee, obviat- 
ing the contemplated destruction 


of the animal. As these lines are 
written there comes the announce- 
ment of the use of X-ray therapy 
to cure a bone condition in the leg 
of a valuable race-horse, making it 
possible for the animal to continue 
in competition and not be, as 
feared, retired to pasture. 


The field of criminology has also 
witnessed valuable “assists” by X- 
ray. It is used to distinguish 
spurious from real gems and some 
years ago Roentgen’s discovery 
was employed to uncover unau- 
thorized alterations made in fam- 
ous paintings. In one such in- 
stance, a representation of the 
Madonna by Geertgen van St. Jans 
was shown to have originally in- 
cluded an infant in her arms, but 


which had been painted out. 


The industrial ‘and commercial 
uses of X-Ray became popular 
about 1920 and the Government 
helped by using it to examine 
fuses in arsenals. Then the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers lent impetus to the practice 
by getting it written into the code 
for the inspection of welded boil- 
ers. In the construction of the 
Boulder Dam some years ago, a 
400,000 volt transformer and oil- 
immersed tube were used to X-ray 
and thus assure flawless weldin 
and seaming of 75 miles of stee 
penstocks. 


World War II production de- 
mands caused an _ unprecedented 
rise in the use of X-ray for in- 
dustrial purposes. As a result, 
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there are now about fifteen large 
companies devoted to producing 
X-ray equipment for both indus- 
trial and medical uses. These com- 
panies have contributed much to 
the advancement of the X-ray 
through their research and experi- 
mental activities. The General 
Electric Company is one of the 
outstanding in the industrial aspect 
of X-ray techniques and research 
and the Picker X-Ray Corp., which 
specializes in the medical phase 
has also done fine work. The Pick- 
er company was founded about 
forty years ago by James Picker, 
owner of a small pharmacy near 
a New York hospital, who observ- 
ed that X-ray film was highly in- 
flammable at first and who per- 
suaded makers of the film to pro- 
duce it with an acetate base—a re- 
quirement later made mandatory 
by law. During the Korean con- 
flict, this firm, working with the 
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Polaroid-Land camera firm, per- 
fected a combination of X-ray pro- 
cess and quick-developing positive 
print that turns out an X-ray photo 
in one minute. This innovation is 
being adapted to industrial use. 

When Roentgen came up with 
his great discovery sixty years ago, 
there was a flurry of protests from 
certain non-scientific sources that 
in the hands of imprudent scien- 
tists it might become a medium 
by which the “privacy” of unsus- 
pecting persons might be violated. 
A New Jersey State assemblyman 
introduced a bill prohibiting the 
use of X-rays in opera glasses in 
the theatre, but it was laughed 
into its pigeon-hole. Fortunately, 
the confidence and the enthusiasm 
of the scientific world for Roent- 
gen’s discovery and 
made it possible for his “ray of 
hope” to become a_ continuing 
benefit to mankind. 


“Your honor,” argued the lawyer, “the indictment accuses 


my client of burglary, and I wish to make clear to the court that 
he did not break into the house. The accused did see an open 
window, inserted his arm, and pulled out the plaintiff’s trousers 
containing $5. My client’s arm is not himself, so why punish his 
whole body when his arm is the guilty member?” 


“You have put up a good argument,” replied the judge, with 
a wink at the clerk. “I therefore sentence the arm to five years’ 


imprisonment, and your client can accompany it or not, just as he 
pleases.” 


The prisoner smiled, took off his artificial arm, handed it 
to the sheriff, and walked out.—Camillus. 
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At nine each morning the young 

women—all five feet and one 
hundred pounds of her—sits down 
before a drawing board the size of 
a large closet floor. A few minutes 
later her six year old son finds his 
way to her elbow, then right up 
onto the drawing board. For three 
hours, while he scribbles on the 
backs of her products, she draws 
pictures of you, America’s high 
school student. 

The young woman is Marty 
Links, creator of the snub nosed 
compound of naivete and sophisti- 
cation in baggy sweater and plaid 
skirt who is recognized by 10,000- 
000 readers of 150 newspapers in 
America, Canada, Ireland, Trini- 
dad and Sweden as ‘Emmy Lou.’ 

For more than ten years olive 
skinned Marty, now in her early 


thirties, has produced six ‘Emmy | 


Lou’ panels and one Sunday strip 
per week of the following type: 

‘Emmy’ is perched alongside a 
girl friend on a bench before her 
dressing table. As she gazes into 
the mirror, she calmly informs 
the world, “I’m never going to 
20 
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She Draws 


date again. Not until someone asks 
me. 

Another portrait of ‘Emmy’ ‘and 
friend, picturing them now sprawl- 
ed on a living room divan. Watch- 
ing a balding gentleman, news- 
paper in hand and vest flapping, 
retreat to a more secluded part of 
the house, the friend sighs, “Your 
father is so cute. It’s too bad he’s 
not about sixty years younger.” 

Such pen and ink drawings have 
gained her the reputation of being 
the leading cartoonist of teen-agers 
in the world today. One editor 
has said that Marty is to the par- 
ents of high school students what 
Hank Ketchum, who draws ‘Den- 
nis The Menace,’ is to the father, 
mother and older sisters and broth- 
ers of today’s six year old. 

How did she achieve this posi- 
tion in the world of cartooning? 
Seated in the workroom of her 
sprawling, seven room home on a 
middle aged avenue in San Fran- 
cisco, Marty pieces the story to- 
gether quite casually, “Well, I al- 
ways wanted to work at home. 
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Teen-Agers 


Cartooning Emmy Lou 


And I've been drawing young 
people ever since I can remember. 
I got my first break with the San 
Francisco Chronicle, turning out 
a series of cartoons called ‘Bobby 
Sox.’ One Christmas my husband 
gave me a book on cartooning. In 
the back were the names and ad- 
dresses of a number of news syndi- 
cates. I sent in some examples of 
‘Bobby Sox’ to all the syndicates.” 

In return, she got several offers, 
amongst them one from Bell Syn- 
dicate, which she accepted. Within 
a month, ‘Bobby Sox,’ rechristened 
‘Emmy Louw’ was ensconsed in 30 
papers and Marty began the 
ascent to her present niche as one 
of the four top women cartoonists 
in the nation. 

She makes the story of her suc- 

cess sound quite simple. Actually, 
a number of factors, which she is 
slow to talk about, contributed to 
the long lasting success of her 
work, 
’ First, as millions of readers 
sense—hundreds of letters support 
this fact—the Links’ drawings re- 
veal a personality gifted with an 
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understanding of and a liking for 
young people. This endows her 
work with its most distinguishing 
characteristic — it never ridicules 
but always records the universal 
sense of humor of young people. 
One of her letters states: ‘You 
must have been sitting in our liv- 
ing room when you got the idea 
for your last cartoon. My twin sis- 
ter said exactly the same thing 
just the other day.’ 

Liking young people, she 
mingles with them constantly. 
Periodically, she visits, sketch pad 
in hand, the grounds of two-near- 
by schools. Her pencil records 
fashions, gaits and stances. The 
young people in her block pose 
for her. All the while, as she 
draws, she listens for those chance 
remarks and phrasings that have 
given her the ideas for some of 
her most priceless captions. 

Phone calls from young friends 
and parents provide her with fur- 
ther ideas. And she has turned to 
her own high school days for some 
of her best remembered gags. One 
of her favorite Sunday strips was 
based on a personal experience. 
For days she and her mother had 
worked militantly to complete a 
formal for what she describes as ‘a 
most important’ dance. When her 
date — now her husband — arrived 
she discovered he had forgotten to 
mention one pertinent detail — 
namely, they.were to attend a 
barn dance. 

Further, Marty has a love of de- 
tail, a sign of the true professional 
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craftsman. Though drawn quick- 
ly, her cartoons are filled with real- 
istic touches. To help her achieve 
the realism and detail she wants, 
Marty keeps all previous sketches 
on file. “At one time I may have 
sketched a boy sprawled in front 
of a fireplace. If I’m doing a car- 
toon of a young fellow relaxing, 
T'll use that pose. You know why? 
The boy—his trousers wrinkle in a 
certain way. I want to repeat 
those wrinkles in my drawing to 
make it look real.”. 

She constantly prowls her house 
for sketch material. “My own fur- 
niture is always in the ‘Emmy Low’ 
cartoons,” she explains. That she 
did a realistic job of recording her 
furniture in ink is proven by an in- 
cident with a lady decorator. 

Marty had hired the decorator 
to redo her living room. The wo- 
man knew nothing of her cartoon- 
ing and was acquainted only with 
her married name—Argullo. In 
co living room is a brass lamp 
which is standard equipment in 
‘Emmy’s’ home. All afternoon, 
Marty noticed how the lamp 
fascinated the decorator. Finally, 
when they had entered her oe 
room, Marty mentioned her oc- 
cupation. 

“Well, that settles it,” the wo- 
man said. “I've been wondering 
about you all afternoon. I knew 
that was a Marty Links’ lamp.” 

Finally, Marty is a person who 
trained hard for the success she 
knows today. She did not blossom 
into a cartoonist of international 
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proportions overnight. She served 
a long apprenticeship under Jack 
Wallace of the San Francisco 
Chronicle as illustrator of that 
newspapers “Under 
Page’ and was ready for bigger 
things when they came. “Jack 
was a fine teacher,” she says to- 
day. “He taught me to give my 
work the professional look that 
was needed to sell ‘Emmy Lou’ to 
a syndicate. It wasn’t easy. I 
sketched and drew until I was 
blue in the face.” 


Because she has the responsibili- 
ties of raising two children and 
keeping house for her attorney 
husband, Marty has taught her- 
self to draw with uncanny s , 
After getting her husband off to 
work in the morning, she starts 
her cartoons through the three 
steps they must take before com- 
pletion. Working in jeans, T-shirt 
and loafers, she spends about an 
hour sketching the idea out in pen- 
cil. This rough draft is passed on 
to Ted Martine, who inks in the 
backgrounds. Marty, on its return, 
inks in the figures, adding designs 
to rugs, furniture and walls. “Turn- 
ing out the final draft is just like 
decorating a room,” she observes. 

Her workroom is located just off 
the kitchen. Its walls are decor- 
ated with autographed sketches by 
such cartoonists as George Licthy 
of ‘Grin And Bear It,’ Don Trach- 
te, now turning out the late Carl 
Anderson’s ‘Henry’ and Milton 
Caniff, who dreams up adventures 
for ‘Steve Canyon.’ 
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Several hours a month are spent 
answering fan mail, one of the 
most pleasant phases of her work. 
“It’s the only way I have of know- 
ing people see my work and enjoy 
it,” Marty says. Most letters have 
one thing in common. Nine out of 
ten are addressed to Mr. Marty 
Links. “They see that name, 
Marty, and just decide that I must 
be man.” Because of this misun- 
derstanding she was almost admit- 
ted to the National Cartoonists So- 
ciety before women were allowed 
to join its ranks. Even after 
its doors were opened to women, 
Marty received a letter from the 
Society, welcoming her member- 
ship, that began: “Dear Mr. Links.’ 


Most letters ask for originals of 
cartoons that people have seen in 
the papers. A favorite letter is one 
from a farmer’s wife. Enclosed 
with it was a yellowed and torn 
Sunday strip depicting the house- 
hold difficulties of ‘Emmy Lou’s’ 
mother. The woman wrote: “As 
the mother of four children and 
with farm chores to do along with 
my housework, I've kept this car- 
toon on my kitchen wall to give 
me a smile when wag started to 
get me down. It’s alling apart 
and I wonder if you could send 
me a new one?” Marty colored 
the original, which, like all her 
work, had been returned to her by 
Bell Syndicate, and, she hopes, it 
is today in the woman’s kitchen. 
“It gives you a real lift to know 
people like your work,” she re- 
marks. Apparently, some find her 
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work not only amusing but an ac- 
curate then of our times. One 
letter informed her: “I’m keeping 
a scrapbook of your cartoons to 
show my grandchildren what their 
mother was like as a girl.” 


With little or no leisure time on 
her hands, Marty still manages to 
find time for hobbies. Even the 
hobbies concern drawing. She has 
illustrated a number of books and 
among them a_ book- 
et on posture, issued by the state 
of California to clinics and hospit- 
als. The spare time activity of 
which she is proudest is her art 
endeavor in the form of posters 
and cards for JACKIE, a San 
Francisco organization of the Jew- 
ish, Protestant and Catholic faiths 
which is dedicated to placing 
young victims of broken families 
in foster homes. 


She frankly admits that life is 
very full at the present time. Yet 
she is of the nature that finds it 
impossible to ignore a new activ- 
ity. Recently she has been work- 
ing with a group to produce the 
first ‘Emmy Lou’ animated car- 
toons. “It’s a brand new field for 
me,” she says. “I never knew so 
many pictures had to be drawn to 

et ‘Emmy’ from the radio to the 
ront door.” 


But, she hopes, all the effort will 
have been worth it. For now, 
‘Emmy Low’ will walk and talk, a 
new challenge to Marty’s creative- 
ness in interpreting the humor of 
young people all over the nation. 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ Helpers 


‘PROBLEM OF THE UNWED MOTHER 


Please give me some information on unmarried mothers. 


LTHOUGH your letter was 
long, your question is so vague 
what information you desire. 
Hence I shall give you an over-all 
view of this serious social problem. 
A recent survey in Chicago re- 
vealed a growing number of preg- 
nancies among high school an. 
Girls of seventeen and younger 
are increasingly becoming preg- 
nant. Why? 

Contrast the youngsters of a few 
years ago with those of the pres- 
ent day. Only one generation ago 
automobiles were practically un- 
known, group recreations were 
commonly held, the particular 
neighborhood knew who each 
individual was and whence he 
came. Now the car provides an 
effective and private escape from 
group -recreations and from any 
given locality. 

Consider the problems of the 
thousands of children growing up 
in slums and tenements located 
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especially in our big cities. How 
can they spend their spare time? 
What recreation facilities have 
been provided for them? How can 
we expect high standards of moral- 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts 
this child psychology column 
in The Family Digest. She in- 
vites questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them in 
these pages. Sister is a mem- 
ber of the American Psycholo- 
gical Association, a _ clinical 
psychologist and principal of 
the State of Nebraska’s largest. 
school for juvenile delinquent 
girls. She was formerly en-. 
gaged on the staff of the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Seattle, 
Washington. Direct your ques- 
tions to the author in care of 
The Family Digest, Huntington, 
Indiana. 
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ity to be formed amid squalid and 
sub-standard living conditions? 


Not too long ago I heard from 
a principal of a school situated in 
the poorer district of a large city. 
She stated that both children and 
parents (the latter attended P.T.A. 
meetings and so on) found the 
most popular section of the 
school in the washrooms. They 
loved the soap and hot water. One 
day a teacher gently inquired of 
a girl with a serious body odor, 
“Couldn't you be more careful 
about taking baths?” The girl re- 
plied, “When you take a bath, you 
do it in the privacy of your room. 
The only place I can take a bath 
is in the kitchen, and I can plan 
on at least four men in the room 
at the same time.” Just imagine 
what such housing conditions 
must mean to adolescent girls in 
High School. 


What does it mean in school for 
a girl not to have clothes as good 
as others? Never to have a place 
in the home to entertain friends? 
The elementary principles of 
Christianity point to the responsi- 
bility of each community to pro- 
‘vide wholesome recreation centers 
for children. Does each commun- 
‘ity accept the responsibility? Does 
yours? 

Various external factors may be 
conducive to the rising rate of il- 
legitimate pregnancies. 

Normal adolescence in our cul- 
ture can actuate a certain amount 
of strain. Where the child is de- 
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nied the stabilizing security of love 
and interest in her home at this 
time, she is likely to seek it from 
outside sources, Flattered by the 
attentions of an older man, a love- 
starved youngster can easily suc- 
sumb to his planned seduction. 


Biological urges develop; furth- 
er, some individuals are stimulated 
more than others. When marriage 
must be delayed, the biological 
urge sometimes runs away with 
the individual. 

Sometimes the girl has never 
identified it with a female figure, 
thus, never learning how a girl 
ought to act. The early death of a 
mother, divorce, or desertion 
might be contributing factors in 
this type of situation. 

Again, sexual activity may be 
used as a protest against too-strict 
parents who have _ established 
severe prohibitions in every aspect 
of the girl’s life. Or it may be 
identification with a promiscuous 
mother. Or a symbol of being 
loved. Or the expression of a de- 
sire for the approval of the oppo- 
site sex. The girl may believe that 
in order to be popular she must 
go along with any My si or 
close out. The reasons for having 
a child out of marriage are com- 
plex. The only thing that unmar- 
ried mothers appear to have in 
common is an illegitimate child. 

In considering the unmarried 
mother who has more than one 
child, one must discover the mean- 
ing of the sexual activity. What 
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lies beneath? What is it all about? 
Let me illustrate. 


X, aged 16, and infant daughter 
reside alone at such an address. 
Before that X, lived with her par- 
ents. However, she is no longer 
welcome there; neither will her 
parents contribute to her support. 
Her aunt and uncle have rented 
‘an apartment for her. X_ suffers 
from an infection. She plans to 
get work in about six months. Her 
cousin will take care of the baby. 
Meantime, X has no income nor 
insurance of any kind. Deprived 
of the support of the baby’s father, 
X’s need is evident. She was 
granted A.D.C. at the rate of 
eighty dollars a month. 

What does X really need? An 
apartment by herself with barely 
enough to live? 

The girl-mother needs affection, 
support and security. Her actual 
own home is a shambles, her fath- 
er an alcoholic. Probably she was 
looking for affection and personal 
interest when she met the nine- 
teen-year old father of her child. 
Now she must support a baby, 
while the child’s father disclaims 
responsibility. X's original needs 
for a supportive relationship have 
increased, while now she is forced 
to live alone in an apartment. 

Can a second illegitimate child 
be predicted? Probably. 

At _— dozens of sixteen- 
year old girls with babies want to 
set up a ents. What can be 
done for them? The problem 
can’t be lightly tossed on to the 
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shoulders of the child-mother. Il- 
legitimacy is a community prob- 
lem, and a growing one. 

The girl's own parents are both 
alcoholics. X should have been 
taken away from them when a 
child and placed in a foster home. 
But how many people with good 
homes are willing to make the 
room and the sacrifices involved 
in helping somebody else’s child? 
How many more are content to sit 
back with a smug expression as 
they say, “Well, that’s all we’ can 
expect from that family.” On the 
contrary, in the Mystical Body of 
Christ that family is our family, 
and the children of that family 
have as much right to grow up in 
decent surroundings as our chil- 
dren. 

To shrug off unmarried mothers 
as specific problems would be 
comfortable, but not Christian. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Yes. 
The community should be aware 
of the situation, and share the con- 
cern. Without strong support, this 
sixteen-year old in her own apart- 
ment is headed for trouble. 

What about the unmarried 
father? 

For many reasons, he appears 
practically non-existent. 

When questioned, the girl gen- 
erally replies that the baby’s fath- 
er was a pick-up whom she did 
not know, or a transient who has 
since left the locality. The truth 
of such replies may be doubted. 

For one thing, the young moth- 
er-to-be feels her position .so keen- 
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ly that she does not even want to 
think of him, with the consequent 
formation of an emotional block. 
Bills come in, the whole crisis hits, 
and the man has gone. She real- 
izes it is all her problem, and she 
shoulders it. 


Again, the girl may have reach- 
ed the stage where she wants to 
forget, to blot out reality. “He is 
just out of my life.” So she tells 
those interested in her welfare that 
she cannot even describe the man. 
And her statement is generally ac- 
cepted. 


Public thought tends to lay the 
whole problem on the unmarried 
mother. The major reason lies in 


No Comment 


the fact that children are normally 
connected with the mother while 
the father’s part is neglected. But 
the unmarried father may be as 
seriously in need of help as the 
unmarried mother. 


In conclusion, this treatment of 
unmarried mothers has obviously 
neglected the greatest preventative 
of illegitimacy and curative of im- 
purity—religion. That good moral 
standards and promiscuous behav- 
ior are incompatible is clear and 
generally understood. Since the 
other aspects of the problem have 
received less consideration in 
Catholic publications, they were 
selected for treatment in this col- 
umn. 


The following recently appeared in a trade journal of the 


medical profession under the caption “From My Uncle’s Diary.” 
It was signed by J. J. Horton, M.D. 


“Jan. 2nd 1890. John and Sally D— asked me to do an abor- 
tion on Sally. I flew into a rage, later cooled off, went to their 
house and had a good talk with them. They agreed to let nature 
take its course.” 


“June 6, 1890. Delivered Sally D— Easy Labor. Normal. 
Boy, 7 lbs. Name: John D—, Jr.” 


“Feb. 7, 1914. John D—, Jr. and his wife Helen, came to my 
office. They said Helen was pregnant and asked me to stop the 
pregnancy. I got down my old diaries, showed them entries on 
Jan, 2nd 1890 and June 6th, 1890. They fell into each other’s 
arms and cried like babies.” 


June 18th, 1914. Delivered Helen D— of a fine boy, 7% Ibs. 
Labor normal. They said they would name the baby for me. I 
told them to call him John D— III instead.” 
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A NAME can unlock a door, in- 

deed a whole series of doors. 
I do not mean the doors of prom- 
inent and powerful people, al- 
though the right name can open 
them. I mean, rather, doors in 
one’s own memory. 


That happened to me the other 
day. A name on the obituary page 
of the morning paper took me 
back to something which I hadn't 
thought about for years. It was the 
name of a person whom I had nev- 
er seen, but about whom I had 
heard much. That person was 
greatly my senior and my superior 
socially, but our lives had touched 
through a third person. 

The third person was a relative 
who died three decades ago, at the 
age of 82 or 83. Aunt Lucy, we 
called her. She wasn’t our aunt, 
and her name wasn’t Lucy. A 
childish attempt at saying her 
name produced “Lucy,” and Lucy 
she remained. 

She then lived with cousins, 
people who were out all day at 
work and for whom she kept 
house. She was old and very gaunt 
and wore dresses of dark calico 
and always a dust cap with a little 
ruffle framing her pallid and bony 
face. 

She was on crutches, for she had 
broken her hip in a fall on an icy 
sidewalk while walking to Mass. 
The hip had never since been 
right, despite long hospitalization, 
and she could not move about 

‘without-the crutches. Move about 
she had to, else how could she do 


A Name 
that Opened 
a Door 


Msgr. John S. Kennedy 


Reprinted from the 
Catholic Transcript* 


the housework? She made beds, 
washed dishes, somehow manipu- 
lated a broom. 

After school I would be sent 
over to “see if Aunt Lucy is all 
right.” She always was. At that 
hour, with evening coming on and 
the makings of supper set on or in 
the black coal range, she would 
be sitting in a small, straight, un- 
cushioned arm chair at one of the 
kitchen windows, near the pantry 
smelling of apples,: and, in the 
waning light she would be saying 
her rosary. 

This she left off to give me a 
lively greeting. Perhaps there was 
a little task she wanted me to do. 
Then I would sit with her for 
awhile, and almost always she 
would tell me some story of the 
days when she was “a living-out 
girl.” That was the canonized term 
for the immigrants from Ireland 
who were cooks, maids, waitresses, 
laundresses: in the homes of the 
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rich or prosperous natives, or do I 
mean nativists? 

Aunt Lucy had been with one 
family for a great many year. Fifty 
cents a week was her starting pay. 
Eventually this was raised, but not 
spectacularly. The work was hard 
and constant. There. was an hour 
or so off for Mass on Sunday morn- 
ing, an hour or so off a couple of 
evenings a week, after dinner. A 
whole day off was unheard of. 

Aunt Lucy made no complaint 
about, no criticism of, her “fam- 
ily,” as she called her employers. 
She. was well aware that to them 
she was mere Irish and her re- 
ligion a horrid combination of su- 

rstition and tyranny. Yet she 
oo them and served them well. 

They were good to her, she in- 
sisted. They gave her no pension. 
They gave her no gift of money. 
But about once a year, usually at 
Christmas, one of them came to 
see her. That was a day. The house 
had to be dusted ten times over, 
and Aunt Lucy had to be in her 
best, the black dress she had worn 
to funerals when it was still pos- 
sible for her to get to them. 

_ The visitor would come in a car 
of such proportions as that neigh- 
borhood seldom saw. Sealskin and 
violet perfume would give the flat 
a transient touch of elegance. 
There would be gifts for Aunt 
Lucy. Sensible handkerchiefs. A 
pair of woollen gloves, for her who 
never left the house. A glass of 
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don’t — They’re good Chris- 
tian people.” 

I never thought of Aunt Lucy as 
a married woman. But married she 
had been, and early widowed. This 
I learned on one of the few occa- 
sions when I saw her weep. She 
had word that her daughter 
Maggie, her only child, married 
and living far away, had died. She 
stayed fixed in the straight chair 
that day, a shawl around her, and 
cried again and again. “It brings 
back so much,” she said, repeated- 
ly. But a special edge was given 
her ve because none of her 
“family” made a sympathy call. 
“It’s not like them,” she said, “and 
the word was in the paper.” 

This, I said above, was one of 
the few occasions on which I saw 
her weep. Others included those 
on which she heard of a death in 
her “family.” She mourned them, 
every one, and prayed for them. 
Not a bad pay-off on fifty cents a 
week. 

The name which started me on 
all this was that of the last sur- 
vivor of the generations of the 
family known to Aunt Lucy. That 
person’s death was noted, along 
with the fact that there were no 
children. No one, then, to weep, 
as Aunt Lucy would have. But 
perhaps, across all the years, Aunt 
Lucy had been doing something 
about getting that person into 
heaven. I should be much sur- 

rised if, in a different way, she 
dn’t been working for her 
“family” there. 
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SANT Thomas Aquinas, in “The 

Summa _ Theologica,” asked 
this question: “Why did our Bless- 
ed Saviour after His Resurrection 
appear to the Magdala, a woman?” 

We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles that He appeared to wit- 
nesses, freely appointed witnesses. 
These witnesses were to go out 
_and tell the world what they had 
seen and heard. We can under- 
stand full well why He appeared 
to the Apostles. But Saint Thomas 
asked this question, “Why to the 
Magdala, a woman?” 

“Surely,” he says in answer- 

a one of the objections, “woman 

lace in the public teaching 
a of the Church. In what way, 
therefore, was woman to be a wit- 
ness of the Resurrection?” 

And then Saint Thomas points 
out, the planned teaching o ce of 
woman in the Church is ar she 
whispers the Gospel to her babe, 
how she teaches her little ones the 
sacred truths and trains them in 
Catholic light and putin. how 
by her example and by her ac- 
tivities and the very sanctity of her 
life the Catholic woman does a 


Restoring a 


Christian Social Order 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch* 


planned and a continual service in 
the teaching office of the Church. 
She has a place. 

We look around us and the 
world seems to have gone sex 
crazy. It is a world in which they 
don’t seem to be able to sell an 
automobile without sex appeal in 
the advertisement, a world in 
which popular periodicals must 
plan their pictures with a girl and 
sex appeal on the covers. A world 
in which filthy obscene publica- 
tions are sold on newsstands and 
in public places; 2 world in which 
violent dangers, in the name of 
freedom, are introduced into pub- 
lic amusements. A world in which 
there is juvenile crime because 
juveniles are victims of the occa- 
sions of sin which lazy or foolish 
adults have tolerated. A world in 
which the very divine institution 
of domestic society is attacked and 
outraged. 

And this is not only from what 
man has done, it’s also in woman’s 
own loss of a sense of her dignity. 
Look at her. Look at her! In much 
of the dress of our day! Look at 
her in much of the public social 
functions of our day! Is she con- 
scious of her mission of lifting peo- 


*Condensed from an address delivered at the Centennial Celebration of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein and the National Catholic Women’s Union, Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1955. 
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PLACE THE CHURCH 


ple to Christ? Does she remember 
when Our Blessed Saviour died 
upon the Cross, He died to make 
us all Sons of God? And then He 
offered His Blessed Mother to us 
to be our mother. 

Catholic women, working in the 
mission of Our Blessed Lady in the 
Church, must be intolerant of 
these things which we see about 
us today. She must not go along 
and merely say that these are the 
practices of the times; that condi- 
tions have changed. 

She must look at the fact, and 
she must see the dire tragedy 
which is come because men and 
women have lost sight of the 
Christian picture of woman that 
God gave us. 


Secularized Families 


Now can you build up a Chris- 
tian social effort unless you go 
back to this Christian woman? A 
woman must be at the basis of any 
social order. Woman must be a 
principal thing in any social plan- 
ning! And woman has a mission 
in the Church. Woman has a mis- 
sion in trying to bring back to this 
torn old world a Christian social 
order. 

And as we look about us what 
a sorry thing it is to see the sad 
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things that are happening to the 
home and to the family. Every- 
body’s disturbed about that. You 
read study after study, applied 
sociologies and humanitarian or 
what not, and they will all tell you 
that the root of our troubles is in 
corrupted families. 

But isn’t the root of our troubles 
even something deeper than these 
specific corrupted families? Isn’t 
the root of our troubles in the 
secularization of the family? Isn’t 
the root of our troubles in the at- 
tempt to destroy the divine con- 
stitution of the family and to sub- 
stitute a man-made constitution for 
it? 

We know, and this is interest- 
ing, that there was a big family 
problem, a very tragic family 
problem before Our Blessed Sa- 
viour when He began His public 
life. 

When Our Blessed Saviour start- 
ed His public ministry, at the 
— of Our Blessed Lady, He 
aced this awful problem of the 
corrupted family in the world. And 
He did something about it. It was 
there at the marriage feast in Cana 
in Galilee, that He began His pub- 
lic life. He regaled the marriage 
through His Christian dignity and 
fortified it with sacramental grace. 
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He impressed upon men that the 

family is to lead people to their 
eternal home; to fill up the places 
left vacant by the angels, the 
fallen angels from heaven. And in 
doing all this, Our Blessed Saviour 
did the greatest social reform in 
all history. He struck right at the 
core of the great social evils of 
His time. 

He put to naught the Roman 
Law picture of the family as a 
mere economic institution with the 
father at the head. He did away 
with the indulgences which Moses 
had given even to the Jews; and 
He promised to keep on working 
miracles of grace in every Chris- 
tian family. And in that family, 
look at the place that mother has! 
Look how in the Christian family 
there must be always the family 
of Nazareth. 

Pope Leo XIII brings it out so 
clearly, “There must be always 
Our Blessed Lady there.” Our 
Blessed Lady and Catholic moth- 
ers. Our Blessed Lady carrying on, 
and bringing souls to her Divine 
Son. 


The picture is enshrined in the 
inner sanctuary of the soul of the 
child, the picture of Our Blessed 
Lady, in his mother. And that 
mother’s influence must be not 
only within the confines of the 
home, but it must be a neighborly 
influence; it must be a community 
influence; it must be a country- 
wide influence. 

She must not merely be con- 
cerned about the sanctification of 


her own famliy, she must also be 
concerned in doing everything in 
her power with all the daring and 
courage of women, in repelling the 
onslaughts which vicious errors 
and vicious tenets are making u 
on the Christian home, the only 
home that’s a valid home; the only 
home that’s a true home. 


Woman’s place, therefore, in 
the mission of Our Blessed Lady, 
must in a special way involve all 
those things which concern the 
home, the Christian home, its sanc- 
tification, its place in society. 

Woman has a place in trying to 
bring back this Christian social 
order, or establish it in this in- 
dustrialized world. And her big 
place is in trying to do what she 
can in defense, and follow with the 
kind of home that Our Blessed 
Saviour gave us, the home in 
which the Virgin of Nazareth is 
always the mother. 


Incompatibility 


If Americans can be di- 
vorced for “incompatibility of 
temper” I cannot conceive why 
they are not all divorced. I 
have known many happy mar- 
riages, but never a compat- 
ible one. The whole aim of 
marriage is to fight through 
and survive the instant when 
incompatibility becomes un- 
questionable. For a man and 
woman, as such, are incom- 
patible —G. K. Chesterton. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 

delight them with their 

own gift copies of the 

newer, bigger and better 
Family Digest. In a matter 
of minutes many of your 
Christmas gift problems 

are solved. And every month 
next year these new gift 
subscribers will thank you 


for your thoughtfulness! 
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months! 


when you give wanted gifts of 


Now in its newly enlarged format, you find 64 
pages filled with a fascinating variety of special 
articles, short stories and popular monthly col- 
umns. No wonder so many thousands of fami- 
lies enjoy The Family Digest each month for 
entertainment, child guidance, education, relaxa- 
tion and inspiration—genuine reading pleasure 
for every member of the family. 


Take advantage of the special holiday subscrip- 
tion rate to share this enjoyment with your 
family, relatives and special friends. They’ll 
continue to enjoy these personal gifts every 
month in 1956! 


UNUSUAL GIFT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A beautiful booklet containing The Three Masses 
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} pounded the table. “The trouble 

with you, Margaret, is that you 
don’t understand psychology. 
You’re not firm enough — you 
spend all your time coaxing her 
to eat.” 

Margaret paused, elbow on the 
table and the forkful of eggs sus- 
pended in front of Janie’s indif- 
ferent face. She asked, “Do you 


A short story 


All 
How 


Robert E. Fuerst 


have any better ideas?’ Funny 
how sarcastic a woman's voice 
can be. 

“Sure I have. You've got to 
let kids see who’s the boss. That’s 

“Okay, Mr. Freud,” she inter- 
rupted, once again moving the 
eggs toward Janie’s mouth. “You'll 
have your chance this week-end.” 
She turned back to Janie. “Come 
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on, honey, just one more bite and 
they'll be gone.” 

Something wasn’t quite right 
about that last remark to me. 
“This week-end” smacked of an 
unpleasant surprise — unpleasant 
for me. I flashed my biggest smile 
as I asked innocently, “Ill have 
my chance this week-end? Dear, 
what do you have in that lovely 
little head you call your mind?” 


But my honeyed tones refused 
to move her — no smile, only an- 
other cold look. And again the 
frigid tones. “Don’t tell me you've 
forgotten.” She finished wiping 
Janie’s face, knowing full well I 
had forgotten whatever it was I 
was supposed to remember. 


But I refused to admit anything 
and presently she went on, “To- 
day is Saturday. Today I visit 
Betty Fuller. I'll be spending the 
night there and won't be home 
till tomorrow. Now do you re- 
member?” 

I pride myself that married life 
has taught me one thing — how 
‘to maintain a poker face before 
my wife. She could never guess 
from my expression what a low 
blow this reminder was. What 
could I tell Tom when he came 
by for that golf date? 

“I see by your face that you 
had forgotten all about it,” she 
stated bluntly. Pretty good guess- 
work; a stab in the dark. She’s 
lucky that way — does it all the 
time. 

Oh well, if it had to be, it had 
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to be. As long as I had suffered 
defeat, I would accept it graci- 
ously; show her what a lucky 
woman she was to have such an 
accommodating husband. 


“Why of course I wouldn’t for- 
get a thing like that,” I said and 
smiled my crooked homespun 


‘smile. “How could I forget any- 


thing that promises pleasure for 
you?” 


A sudden screech reminded me 
that our delightful daughter was 
still at the table. Smiling tenderly, 
I excused her. “You may leave 
the table, Janie. And tell Mommy 
not to worry; you'll be well taken 
care of by Daddy while she’s 
away.” 


The little dear scampered off 
sweetly. 

I turned my attention to Mar- 
garet again. “Now don’t worry 
about a thing; I've been planning 
for the past few days, thinking 
about how to operate affairs of 
the house while you’re gone. And 
I think you'll see a change in 
your daughters eating habits 
when you return.” 

Margaret smiled. It was one of 
those smiles she used that I never 
could figure; an “inscrutable” 
smile, you might say. She said, 
“We'll see. Just be sure she wash- 
es before eating and brushes her 
teeth before she goes to bed.” 

My mind wasn’t idle as I drove 
Margaret to the depot and re- 
turned home. No, indeed. It was 


almost lunch time and I was 
busy organizing my strategy. For 
when I said there would be a 
change in Janie’s eating habits, 
I meant just that. There is abso- 
lutely no reason for a two-and-a- 
half-year-old to cause such a 
fuss at a dinner table. I intended 
to apply a few sound principles 
that any mature parent should 
understand. Firmness — that was 
the key to it all. 


“Honey,” I called to Janie at 
noontime, “you go in the bath- 
room and get washed while 
Daddy fixes lunch.” 

Sensing the business-like atti- 
tude of my voice, the child rose 
without a murmur and entered 
the bathroom. Already a differ- 
ence, I thought,: lighting the gas 
under the soup. A child isn’t 
stupid. A child knows when a 
parent means what he says. 

I walked to the bathroom and 
smiled as Janie emerged, scrub- 
bed and ready to eat. As I look- 
ed at her towel, I frowned mo- 
mentarily — next time I must re- 
mind her to use soap. 

“Now, Janie,” I said, lifting her 
into her seat, “we start a new sys- 
tem of eating while Mommy’s 
away. We're going to eat every- 
thing that’s in front of us. We're 
always going to have a clean 
plate, aren’t we, dear?” 

“Yes, Daddy,” came the obedi- 
ent voice. That’s the response to 
a firm approach. 

I brought in the bowls of vege- 
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table soup. Janie’s was only about 
half full. Always give them a little 
less than they will eat; that way 
they ask for more. 


“Here we are, dear. A little 
vegetable soup to start off with.” 

The rascal picked up her spoon 
without a complaint and dipped it 
into the soup. “Daddy, I don’t 
like soup.” 


“Nonsense, dear.” I hardly in- 
terrupted my eating to answer. 
Now was the time to be firm; 
right at the start. “Everybody 
likes soup.” 

She sat there toying with her 
spoon until I finished. Without 
speaking, I slipped into the kitch- 
en and carried in the plate of 
sandwiches and nut cookies. I 
continued eating, sighing audibly 
in appreciation of the food. Once 
she learned that I meant what I 
said, the problem was licked. 

But she refused to yield. “Eat 
your soup, darling,” I reminded 
her. “Then you may have the rest 
of your lunch.” 


“But, Daddy, I don't like 
soup.” 

I shrugged. Apparently she 
would have to learn the hard way. 
Piling the dishes on the sink, I 
sent her out to play. 

That afternoon I studied the 
cook-book. I keep telling Margaret 
she should use it more often; ex- 
perts spend a lot of time prepar- 
ing those recipes. 

It would be an appetizing 
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meal, no doubt of it. But before 
little Janie could enjoy it, there 
was one thing. The vegetable 
soup. 

That’s the whole secret of the 
problem of child feeding. Just 
keep bringing back the same dish 
time after time until the child 
finally gets hungry enough to eat 
it. It’s that simple. And yet how 
many women, like Margaret, let 
the child be the dictator. 


Placing the saucepan of vege- 
table soup on the stove, I began 
to warm it for the evening meal. 
I put the cookies back in the 
cookie jar — funny, I must have 
nibbled more of them at lunch 
than I realized. 

“Janie,” I called out the door, 
“time for dinner.” 

She trotted in quickly and went 
to the bathroom without being 
told. Obviously she was pretty 
hungry or her spirit was broken 
already, so to speak. 

I placed the warmed-up soup 
before her. “Now, Janie, first eat 
your vegetable soup. You must be 
hungry by now, and it will taste 
good to you.” 

She looked at my plate, heaped 
with meatloaf and potatoes and 
gravy and salad; then she looked 
at the bowl of leftover soup in 
front of her. Opening wide her 
brown eyes, she said softly, 
“Daddy, I told you I don’t like 
soup.” 


But I was adamant; this was a 
35 
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crucial point. Margaret, like any 
other woman, would have given 
in, I know. Yet surrender would 
be a fatal mistake; the child was 
bound to see I meant business 
soon. 


Besides, what could happen to 
her? It wouldn’t hurt to miss a 
_meal or two. People could go for 
days without eating, couldn't 
they? 

But what about a child — a 
small, growing child? Maybe I'd 
better check on that in the eve- 
ning. No sense risking her health. 

“Don’t stare at Daddy while 
he eats, dear. It isn’t polite.” Her 
big eyes followed every move as 
I tackled Margaret’s specialty, 
chocolate layer cake. It was usu- 
ally delicious, but it didn’t taste 
right tonight. I'd have to speak to 
Margaret about it; she must have 
omitted the vanilla or some- 
thing. 

After Janie was tucked securely 
in bed, I thumbed through the 
Family Medicine Book. I could 
find nothing about starvation of 
children, although it did say that 
adults could go without food for 
quite a number of days. 

Once or twice I tip-toed into 
her bedroom. She seemed to be 
breathing a little harder than nor- 
mal. And the cheekbones seemed 
a little too prominent. She cough- 
ed once, a rather rasping cough. 
Wasn't it the insurance man who 
had told us the first five years 
of life are the most dangerous? . 


I lay awake until about four 
o'clock, mulling the problem over. 
Would it be fair to the child’s 
health to give her the soup for 
breakfast again? After all, every- 
thing could be carried to the ex- 
treme. 


And then the answer hit me. 
Why of course. I had just been 
using the wrong psychological 
principle. 

I set the alarm and rose prompt- 
ly when it rang next morning. 
Janie was already up. Margaret 
must not have vacuumed Janie’s 
rug lately, for the cracker crumbs 
tickled my bare feet. 

“Well, darling, what would you 
like for breakfast?” 

“Pancakes and syrup, Daddy.” 

“Okay, pancakes and syrup it 
will be.” 

Lying in bed I had remembered 
reading those psychological ex- 
periments where children were 
allowed to eat whatever they 
wanted. And the amazing thing 
was that the child invariably sel- 
ected a balanced assortment of 
foods over a period of time. The 
child seems to have the inborn 
ability to choose foods which con- 
tain the proper quantity of vita- 
mins, minerals, and everything 
else. 
I must explain this to Margaret 
when she returns. If the mother 
firmly applies good, sound psy- 
chological ideas, the feeding prob-. 
lem is bound to disappear. . 
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Irv. Leiberman 


Use Your Good Impulses 


You'll be happier 


OAN L. met her neighbor, 

Helen, on a downtown street 
one day recently while waiting for 
a bus. They chatted on a corner 
marked by the light front of a 
book store. 


“I think Ill surprise my hus- 
band with that book of humor 
he’s been talking about lately,” 
Helen said. 


She went in and came out a 
few moments later with a pack- 
age under her arm. 


As the two women ran to 
catch their bus, Helen said, “I 
like to do things like that on the 
spur of the moment. It pleases my 
husband so.” 

Joan, knowing how happy 
Helen and her husband were, 
learned something that day. She 
learned how important a thing it 
is to yield every so often to im- 
pulse. 

Mature consideration is import- 
ant in the big and complex af- 
fairs of life, but it can dull daily 
living and convert it into a rou- 
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tine that becomes more - sterile 
every year. 

Consider your past for a mo- 
ment. It’s a wonder, isn’t it, that 
you have any impulse left! Every 
adult who played a part in the 
first twenty years of your life de- 
voted his major efforts to curb- 
ing your impulses. 

It began with “Mustn’t touch!” 
and went on through “Don’t wade 
in that creek!” to “Must you drive 
so fast?” 


This was a good, or at least a 
necessary, thing. A child is all im- 
pulse. Until he is taught dis- 
cretion and sober consideration of 
his moves, it is not safe to tum 
him loose in the complex civiliza- 
tion in which we all live. . 

Unfortunately, though, the re- 
sult of this early training is that 
few of us obey impulses at all 
any more. In consequence, we 
live safe lives. But inevitably they 
are as dull as they are safe. 

Here is how impulse works 
successfully in one family. Be- 
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cause so much of this family’s 
life, as with everyone, must be of 
a calculating kind, they con- 
sciously and deliberately obey 
their little impulses. It brings 
their family life into better bal- 
ance. 


On Easter morning this past 
year, the Martins noticed an ad- 
vertisement in the local paper. 
“Easter bunnies, one month old, 
50 cents each.” Mrs. Martin look- 
ed at her husband. “The kids 
would love a pair,” she said. 


They went out right away and 
bought them. 


Logically, they shouldn’t have 
done it that way. They should 
have built a hutch first and laid 
in a supply of feed. And they 
should have contemplated what 
lay ahead when a family acquires 
two rabbits. 


If the Martins had done that, 
they probably never would have 
“got around to” bringing home 
the bunnies. They'd have missed 
the pleasure of watching the chil- 
dren feed them and play with 
them. The children would have 
missed a useful part of their ed- 
ucation. And the Martins would 
never have heard the younger girl 
say, “This is the best Easter I 
ever had in my life!” 

Another family says _ that 
a thoroughly planned and rout- 
ed and scheduled vacation tour 
rarely lives up to its promise. 
38 


But the jump-in-the-car-and-get- 
going trip, the short drive in 
which everyday is a new direc- 
tion, and a new surprise — well, 
that’s another matter. That’s fun. 


Did you ever think that the 
people you've liked from the day 
you met them are the seemingly 
impulsive people? They may be— 
and often are — reliable, depend- 
able folks, who know what they 
are doing. But in the little day- 
to-day things, they know enough 
to cut loose. They invite guests 
to drop in without deciding first 
whether the ice-box is full enough 
for an elaborate meal or whether 
the pickup dinner will interfere 
with the kids’ bedtime. 

One of the leading psycho- 
logists in the country said not 
long ago that he and his wife © 
don’t worry too much about the 
rules of child rearing. 


“We have a set bedtime for the 
children,” he said, “and it’s a 
pretty early one, too. But we 
don’t let it interfere with what we 
consider to be more important 
things.” 

“We got them up in the mid- 
dle of the night once to see a 
partial eclipse of the moon, and 
we often let them stay up hours 


past bedtime to see fireworks dis- 


plays or torchlight parades or any- 
thing else we think they would 
consider important.” 

But this same man has always 
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insisted on careful sterilization of 
the baby’s bottle, accurate com- 
pounding of the milk formula, and 
regular trips to the dentist. 

“There’s a place for impulse in 
family life,” he says, “but keep it 
in its place.” 

Experts agree that a man whose 
every move, day after day, is 
calculated and considered and 
weighed and measured must 
eventually blow up. As children, 
we were all of us creatures of im- 
pulse, and nothing can entirely 
train us out of this. 


Psychologists have recognized 
this human need. Henry A. Bow- 
man of Stephens College has told 
how college reunions supply a 
healthy emotional release for men 
whose business lives demand calm 
and poise. 

The alumnus drops his reserve 
the minute he returns to the cam- 


Fulfillment 


pus. Emotionally, he is an under- 
graduate again. In fact, his need 
of release may be so strong that 
he carries on in wilder fashion 
than he ever did in his college 
days. 


He cheers the football team 
wildly, sits up most of the night 
telling stories, he slaps backs, and 
he pulls up goal posts. 


On Monday morning he is back 
at the office, relaxed and released 
— and prepared to curb his im- 
pulses again. 

Impulsiveness in the _ little 
things is a necessary safety valve 
in a repressed business or profes- 
sional life. The man most able to 
calculate business risks coldly and 
accurately is the one who has 
given his mind relief the day be- 
fore by saying, “The heck with it 
all! Let’s have a picnic — right 
now!” 


The Catholic Church is not a man-made organization. It did 
not come into being as the result of a referendum or in response 
to a plebiscite. In a mysterious but none-the-less real fashion, 
the Church is the continuing, living, personal presence of Jesus 
in history. As Christ became incarnate in obedience to the 
sovereign mandate of His Father, so the Church exists in ful- 
fillment of that same mandate and to do the work of Christ in 
the way Christ wishes, without reference to the preferences or 
prejudices of men—Bishop John J. Wright. 
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LEST 
FORGET 


AS we left for work one morning 

a few months ago, the lady of 
the house handed us a bill and 
suggested that at the first oppor- 
tunity we stop off at the office of 
a certain missionary society in 
New York City and use the money 
to have some Masses read for a 
close friend of ours who had re- 
cently passed away. This is some- 
thing we do frequently—it is our 
way of remembering our departed 
relatives and friends and, at the 
same time, giving a much-needed 
lift to a missionary order doing fine 
work in the domestic and foreign 
mission fields. 

Ordinarily, we carry out. these 
“assignments” within a day or two, 
but in this instance a week had 
ela when the lady of the house 
said, one evening: “Of course, you 
took care of those Masses for —.” 
We had to plead guilty to not hav- 
ing attended to the matter. The 
look of reproach from the lady of 
the house, coupled with our own 
inner sense of guilt would have 
been chastisement enough for our 
neglect, but then one of the small 


fry made a very cogent observa- 
tion: 

“Maybe you're making stay 
in Purgatory longer than he would 
have to, Dad!” 

Next morning, the young lady 
who takes care of the office for 
the missionary order we've been 
discussing had her first “customer” 
before she had time to open the 
mail. A guilty conscience truly can 
put things in their proper order of 
doing! 

A glance at the calendar indi- 
cates that All Souls’ Day is just 
in the offing and we wonder how 
many others may be guilty of good 
intentions with respect to remem- 
bering their departed relatives and 
friends with Masses and other 
helpful spiritual aids to their re- 
lease from the cleansing fires of 
Purgatory. The answer can only be 
provided by the individual. In 

r case, for instance: How long 
Eas it been since you remembere 
your departed “dear” ones with 
Masses. 

All Souls’ Day, while a once-a- 
year highlight in the Church cal- 
endar, serves the very useful pur- 
pose of reminding us of our obli- 
gations to the dead. The Church 
doesn’t intend that we remember 


the dead only on the first day of 


Mass for departed 


T. J. Mack 
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November any more than she 
wants us to skimp on any of the 
other obligations she lays down for 
us. Remembering the 

souls of our relatives and friends 
on this one day and ting 
them on the other 364 days of the 
year is like honoring Mother on 
the second Sunday in May and 
then ignoring her for the balance 
of the year. 


One way to guard against pos- 


sible etfulness on your 

and at same time 
remembrance of your dead in those 
all-important Masses is to enroll 
them in one of the Gregorian, 
Seraphic or other Mass societies. 
Enroll yourself while you're about 
it—maybe you'll have the misfor- 
tune to have a friend who puts off 
for a week the matter of arranging 
to have a few Masses read for 


your soull 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 
by 
O. A. BATTISTA 


The easiest way to break in a brand new car is to give 


your wife a chance to drive it. 


Some husbands prefer to cook their own breakfasts so 
they can read the morning paper without any interruptions. 


A rich man today is one who can give his daughter’s hand 
in marriage without having to borrow the money to do it. 
Nothing makes a father appreciate his children like a 
few practical suggestions from them on how to improve your 


job. 


Little boys prefer to get their hides tanned while on 


their summer vacation. 
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Problem of physical fitness 


“KIDS WITHOUT BODIES’ 


"TONIGHT when the children’s 

homework is finally completed, 
don’t send them to bed right away, 
but give them the following little 
test: 


1. How do you play the follow- 
ing games? a. Red Rover. b. Red 
light, green light. c. Hop-scotch. 
d. Dodge ball. e. Kick the can. 

2. When was the last time you 
did the following things? a. 
Climbed a tree. b. Jumped rope. 
c. Went sledding. 

3. What television programs are 
on between 4 o'clock and 7 
o'clock? 

The answers to the third ques- 
tion will probably be given per- 
fectly. But do the answers to the 
first two questions compare fa- 
vorably with the answers you'd 
have given when you were their 
age? 

What’s the purpose of this little 
test? A recent report has shown 
that the soft life children have 
been living is doing them quite a 
bit of physical damage. The 
muscular fitness of American chil- 
dren seems to be deteriorating to 
such an extent that it’s becoming 
a national problem. 

President Eisenhower and 30 
sports celebrities were shocked 


Jack Fink 


when they heard the report on 
July 11 from two researchers, 
Hans Kraus, M.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation at New York Uni- 
versity, and Miss Ruth (Bonnie) 
Prudden, Director of the Institute 
for Physical Fitness at White 
Plains, N. Y. The President was 
so shocked, in fact, that he called 
a conference of 139 leaders in the 
world of sports, education and 
other fields to see what can be 
done “to help our young people 
become physically fit and there- 
fore better qualified” for modern 
life. Vice President Nixon presided 
at the conference on September 
27 and 28. 

At the July 11 meeting, Dr. 
Kraus and Miss Prudden reported 
on the results of the Kraus-Weber 
Tests for Muscular Fitness which 
had been administered to 4,264 
youngsters in the United States 
and to 2,870 children in Austria, 
Italy and Switzerland. There are 
six of these simple little tests. 

Here are the revealing ‘results 
of those tests: 

a. 57.9% of U. S. youngsters 
tested for physical fitness failed 
one or more of the six tests for 
muscular strength and flexibility 
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while only 8.7% of European 
youngsters failed. 


b, 44.3% of the U. S. youngsters 
failed the one flexibility test in- 
cluded in the six tests while only 
7.8% of the European youngsters 
failed. 

c. 35.7% of the U. S. youngsters 
failed one or more of. the five 
strength tests included in the six 
tests while only 1.1% of the Eu- 
ropean youngsters failed. In Aus- 
tria al Switzerland, the rate of 
failure was only 0.5%. 


Sports Illustrated, in reporting 
the results of these tests, said that 
the U. S. and European youngsters 
tested were all between the ages 
of 6 and 16 and lived in compar- 
able urban and suburban com- 
munities. 

Dr. Kraus had this to say about 
the tests: “The Kraus-Weber Tests 
are designed to determine only the 
minimum levels of muscular fit- 
ness, not the optimum levels. The 
tests determine whether or not the 
individual has sufficient strength 
and flexibility in the parts of his 
body upon which demands are 
made in normal daily living.” For 
example, some of the tests are for 
abdominal muscles, If a person 
fails, it means that his abdominal 
muscles cannot lift the weight of 
his upper body, and -such a condi- 
tion indicates a lack of sufficient 
exercise. 

Here are the six simple tests. It 
might be a good idea to see how 
your children do on them: 
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1. A regular sit-up. Lie flat on 
the floor with your hands behind 
your neck. Roll up into a sitting 
— while keeping your legs 

t on the ground. 

2. A different version of the sit- 
up. Lie on the floor with your feet 
flat on the ground and your hands 
behind your neck. Roll up into a 
sitting position while keeping your 
feet on the ground. 

3. Lie on your stomach with 
your arms under your chin. Keep- 
ing your knees straight, lift your 
feet 10 inches off the floor for 10 
seconds. 

4, Stand up straight. Bend over 
and touch the floor without bend- 
ing your knees. This is the test for 
flexibility. 

5. Lie on your stomach with 
your hands clasped behind your 
neck. Raise the upper part of your 
body and hold steady for 10 
seconds, 

6. Lie on the floor with arms un- 
der your head. Keeping legs 
straight, raise them 10 inches from 
the floor for 10 seconds. 


Not one of these tests is as diffi- 
cult to perform as a push-up. Yet 
over 50% of American youngsters 
are unable to do them. Just a gen- 
eration ago, I’m sure that Ameri- 
can children would have had 
failure rates similar to today’s Eu- 
ropean children. 

Here is what Miss Prudden said 
about the causes for such a low 
score for American children: 
“Many youngsters today have no 
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bodies. To get a body, you've got 
_to start way back when the child 
is still a baby. Keep the babies out 
of playpens and carriages. Let 
them go out and move about. Let 
youngsters climb trees and fences 
to develop their muscles. 


“American mothers are afraid 
of their children hurting them- 
selves. This is a band-aid society. 
If a child breaks an arm, the arm 
may be in a plaster cast six weeks. 
That is not a catastrophe. The ca- 
tastrophe is that so few opportuni- 
ties for adventure remain to chil- 
dren—and the few that do remain 
are often curtailed by over anxious 
parents.” 


“If any blame is to be handed 
out, the parents should be the first 
in line,” says Robert H. Boyle in 
Sports Illustrated. “Children show 
up for school physically unpre- 
pared—54% of the 6-year-olds 
fail to pass the Kraus-Weber Tests. 
After the parents, the schools must 
be blamed. That the schools have 
fallen down on the job is evident 
when one notes that 52% of the 
high school graduates tested failed 
the Kraus-Weber Tests.” 


It’s vital to the health of chil- 
dren that something be done about 
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this problem. And it is parents who’ 
must do it. Sufficient recreation 
facilities must be created to get 
the children out of the house and 
into what used to be normal child- 
hood activities. A definitely serious 
problem exists and it’s getting 
worse every year. 


Give your children the six tests 
described above, remembering 
that they test only the minimum 
levels of muscular fitness. Then it 
would be wise to examine your 
conscience to see if you're a mem- 
ber of the band-aid society. 


If your children failed the first 
two questions asked at the begin- 
ning of this article, why not teach 
them some of the games men- 
tioned? Those are games that you 
enjoyed when you were young and 
your children will enjoy them just 
as much. And if they don’t have 
anyplace to play the games, start 
the ball rolling to get adequate 
recreation centers for them. 


When the day comes when 
your children cannot tell you what 
television programs are on between 
4 ovclock and 7 o'clock because 
they. are out playing, then you'll 
have no fears that you're helping 
to raise a nation of mollycoddles. 


The happiness of life is made up of minute fractions—the 
little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss or smile, a kind look, a 
heartfelt compliment, and the countless infinitesimals of pleas- 
urable and genial feeling.—Coleridge 
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E. J. Ritter, Jr. 


Doors 


Open and shut 


plain, slightly battered wood- 
en door lying in the middle 
of the sidewalk on a busy thor- 
oughfare adds an Alice-in-Won- 
derland touch to the everyday 
scene with its silent invitation to 
be opened, perhaps to reveal a 
set of stairs descending to adven- 
ture. A wall made of many doors 
of that same_ weathered appear- 
ance offers a continuous challenge 
and frustration to the musing 
passer-by. If closer inspection re- 
veals that the first door merely 
covers a freshly cemented crack 
and the wall of doors surrounds 
a building in the process of de- 
struction ‘as a bar to accidents, the 
curious evocative quality of doors 
still remains. 
The doors of childhood are well 
remembered with varying emo- 
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tion. The door to the attic, though ~ 
just like all of the other doors in 
the house, retained an aura of 
mystery about its bland counte- 
nance as a result of giving access 
to narrow stairs which led to 
dark, seldom visited places. The 
swinging door to the pantry and 
kitchen, although occasionally 
concealing mysteries and dark 
secrets at birthdays and holidays, 
could usually be depended on to 
betray the realms it guarded by 
permitting the escape of warm 
drafts which bore the odors of 
roasting meats and baking good- 
ies. The massive front door could 
never open quickly enough for the 
youngsters too small to be en- 
trusted with a key, but bursting 
with news from school and play. 
That same portal, with knocker 
clashing, served to announce the 
arrival and departure of the still 
exuberant teen-ager by a_house- 
shaking slam. And the number of 
friends who passed through it on 
occasions both jeyful and sorrow- 
ful lightened the swing of its 
weight on the big hinges. 

No door is blacker than the un- 
familiar one hiding the ogre who 
is about to turn down an expec- 
tant applicant trying for his first 
job, but the door assumes a dif- 
ferent mien when it swings open 
on opportunity and later, perhaps, 
is viewed from the vantage point 
of achievement on the other side. 
The door upon which opportunity 
never knocked has a run-down 
look indeed when compared with 
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the door flung open without wait- 
ing so that opportunity could be 
sought. Doors often reflect the op- 
posite views of the pessimist, for 
whom the door has always just 
shut, and the optimist, for whom 
the door is always just about to 
_ open. 

Doors take on as many person- 
alities as they have forms. Dutch 
doors have a pleasantly relaxed 
outlook on life, perfect for lean- 
ing on while day-dreaming or 
chatting with friends. The revolv- 
ing doors of business buildings 
and busy stores have a definitely 
‘hurried air, as though anxious 
to discharge their duty of getting 
large crowds of people into and 
out of places in the shortest pos- 
sible time. They also bear a tacit 
reminder of the  squirrel-cage 
round of activities in which people 
sometimes find themselves en- 
gaged. As stolid defenders of 
wealth, the complex assembly of 
gears, wheels, tumblers and _ bear- 
ings that makes up the door of a 
bank vault instills confidence by 
sheer mass. Figured bronze doors 
add weight to the significance of 
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the collections in museums they 
guard by imposing an attitude of 
respect, just as they add a feeling 
of solid security when found at 
the entrance of great govern- 
mental, business and _ financial 
buildings. At the portals of religi- 
ous and_ educational institutions 
massive doors, carved in metal, 
inspire a feeling of security in a 
different sense, through their re- 
iterated expression of faith in 
God and in knowledge. 


Doors, by their dual nature, 
can serve the mood of their mast- 
er by inviting to enter or by shut- 
ting out. Even the most public in- 
dividual must occassionally relish 
the luxury of solitude, and_ the 
simple closing of a door can often 
bring with it that boon. As the 
world, which still is “too much 
with us,” pounds at his door, he 
can ignore it and revel in the com- 
pany of a cherished book, a favor- 
ite recording, a satisfying hobby. 
And when the door is opened 
again, although the world may 
not have changed much, the pros- 
pect is viewed with a clearer mind 
and a refreshed outlook. 


Among the classics in newspaper headlines for suggestion 
and brevity should be the following from a Mexican paper: one 
telling its readers that Stalin, though seriously sick, was still 
alive; the other announcing his actual demise. The first head- 


line was as follows: 


“Not Yet.” The one announcing Stalin’s 


death was simply the word “Ya!”—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
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Father-son relationship should be a joy 


EDGAR Wilson Nye, the famous 

humorist, had the knack of 
always acting the boy along with 
his own growing boys. If he 
bought a toy for them he would 
get one for himself; and if candy, 
he would get a stick for himself 
and eat it along with them. He 
would enter into their plays and 
share the joys along with them. 
He said he never wanted them to 
feel they were different from 
grownups, and that no gulf or 
barrier should ever rise up be- 
tween him and them. 


Then, take another father that 
I know quite well. This man’s 
son was leaving home to look for 
work when I met him on the 
street. 


“You have a wonderful fath- 
er,” said I to this young man as 
I wished him success in whatever 
he wished to do. He was on his 
way to the train, but stopped a 
minute, and replied, “A wonder- 
ful father, you say? Well, I guess 
that’s true.” Then with a smile 
more sad than cynical, he added, 
“You know, I never knew much 
about my father.” 


Now, I happen to know that 
this father, a fine business man, 
is deeply devoted to his son, and 
yet despite this fact, the two have 
apparently drifted apart. Some- 
thing like this never happened to 
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BILL NYE 
AND 
HIS BOYS 


W. G. Montgomery 


Bill Nye and his boys because 
they grew up together. 

As a father, are you acquainted 
with your boy, and does he know 
you? It is the rule, I think, and 
not the exception, that the busy 
father and growing boy are more 
or less strangers to each other. 
And the father is the one to 
bring about and maintain this 
personal acquaintance. 

You will recall that Judah in 
pleading with the unknown Jos- 
eph for the return of Benjamin, 
spoke of the aged father, saying, 
“His life is bound up in the lad’s 
life.” And so, the surest way to 
prevent dads and lads from drift- 
ing apart is for the father’s life 
to be bound up in the boy’s life. 

Probably you have known boys 
who would take their troubles to 
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almost anyone instead of their 
father. And this aloofness between 
fathers and sons is a foremost 
reason why so many boys under 
twenty go wrong. As the boy be- 
gins to approach adolescence, this 
strange aloofness too often starts, 
and eventually breaks down all 
intimacies between father and 


. son. 


Each begins to be afraid of the 
other. The father can then get 
acquainted with anyone else eas- 
ier than with his own son; and 
the boy, too, at this age begins 
to think of his father as an august 
personage dwelling apart. 


The happy comradeship of 
earlier years begins to break up, 
and father and son start drifting 
apart. This is the most unfortu- 
nate thing that can come into a 
boy’s life. The father secretly 
hopes and prays that all will go 
well with his son; but this won't 
offset the danger of his quitting 
him at the very time the son 
needs him most. 


There are two chief causes to 
account for the drifting apart of 
a father and son at this particular 
period. Probably the main cause 
is psychological. This is what 
makes it hard for the father to 
talk with his son in an intimate 
way about the problems which 
begin to arise in the boy’s life at 
this time. 

Being afraid to explain a lot 
of things to the growing boy, the 
48 


father leaves him at the most criti- 
cal time of his life to prayer and 
luck, and to learn most of life’s 
secrets from vicious companions. 

The other cause is neglect. It 
is so easy for the business, profes- 
sional, or laboring man whose 
hours are spent away from home, 
to neglect his growing son, who 
needs so much the sympathy and 
companionship of a father. Com- 
ing home tired, the father may be 
impatient with the boy’s questions, 
fail to enter the field of his in- 
quisitive mind, or see life from a 
boy’s viewpoint. 

What the boy needs all through 
his years is a father like Bill Nye, 
who will help him to build his 
life by becoming an active part- 
ner in all that's going on inside 
him and around him. It will not 
do for the father to send him to | 
his mother with his questions and 
difficulties, though this is often 
done. 


The growing boy has enough 
of mother; often too much. She’s 
with him most of the time. What 
he craves is a father who can for- 
get his business for a while each 
day, forget everything outside 
the home, and give him a gener- 
ous part of his time and himself 
each day. And this will help the 
father, too, more than he ima- 
gines. 

His business will be better, his 
work. easier, and the hours will 
seem shorter because of the time 
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given to romping and playing and 


talking and planning with that 


boy. 

No father, however well inten- 
tioned, can hold his boy to the 
great ideals of life unless he en- 
ters intimately into the various 
interests of his son, and takes a 
part in the things he wants to 
do. 


A boy needs the tender touch 
of fatherhood for beautiful living 
just as the unfolding flower needs 
sunlight and soil and tender care, 
and this comes to a boy best by 
the father’s becoming his chum 
and pal and companion in all he 
does. 

Any father’s time is well spent 
in giving some attention to what 
his boy is reading. In our little 
city, two fourteen year old boys 
recently got hold of two guns, 
forged some checks, and started 
out on a_ holdup career. They 
were caught, however, in the first 
act of robbery, and returned to 
their parents on probation. And 
the father of one of them con- 
fessed to me that he found seven- 
teen crime books in his boy’s pos- 
session, which he had concealed 
in various hiding places in the 
house. 

Wisely directing the boy’s read- 
ing is important. In this day when 
so much off color stuff is flooding 
the newsstands, and vicious com- 
ics and paper back books are so 
cheap, you may find your boy 
reading something you could not 
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approve. If so, commend him for 
his love of reading, and then see 
that he gets something decent to 
read with which to replace the 
newsstand stuff. I wouldn’t con- 
demn him nor the stuff he’s read- 
ing; rather, I would place somie- 
thing clean and just as interesting 
in his hands. 


For the father to read aloud 
to his son and with him is time 
well spent. Wholesome books of 
adventure, biography, history and 
so on could well become a daily 
mental menu to be enjoyed to- 
gether by father and son. 


The father will do well also to 
enter into his boy’s “gang” life. 
Much of the normal boy’s time 
is spent out doors among wild, 
elemental forces and things, eith- 
er real or imaginary; and there 
is nothing essentially evil in the 
gang spirit. But to forestall any 
bad results, the father will try to 
know the morals of the gang, and 
see that his boy’s choice of com- 
panions is not a matter of chance. 

If his social and religious life 
is directed wisely now there is 
little chance of his going wrong 
later on, and no one else can pilot 
him quite so safely through his 
social life as his father. 

Nor is it the father who merely 
gives his son cold, sensible advice 
that accomplishes most. Advice is 
good, but the father who gives 
himself along with it, is much bet- 
ter. He may be imperfect and all 
that, but giving himself in sym- 
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pathetic touch and understanding 
is worth more than all the formal 
advice of a King Solomon. 

Neither will the wise father 
ever try to conceal his own de- 
fects from the son. By letting him 
know where he has failed and 
why, the son may avoid making 
the same mistakes. Being honest 
with the son will inspire honesty 
in him. 

Financial responsibility given 
a boy becomes a big factor in 
holding father and son together. 
It is important that the boy be 
given some early training in busi- 
ness relations. This will tend to 
build up honor and honesty in 
his life. By showing him that a 
dollar, or an education, or a clean 
life, or anything else worth hav- 
ing must be paid for by giving up 
something else, may save him 
from financial wreck and moral 
disaster in the years ahead. 


Such training will include the 
habit of generous giving to good 
causes, the love of work, and the 
desire to give something of equal 
value for everything he gets. 


I know one father who lived so 
intimately with his boys that even 
while in college they consulted 
with him about everything of any 
importance. That was a sacred 
companionship between father 
and sons; and today each of those 
boys is outstanding in his profes- 
sion. And they tell me it’s all be- 
cause their father was a pal who 


romped and played and prayed 


.with them while helping to pull 


them up to the heights they now 
have reached. 


I often think of that Indiana 
humorist and the way he lived 
with his children. Not only did he 
make the people of his generation 
laugh, but Bill Nye was never too 
busy to bring joy and happiness 
into his own home by acting the 
part of just another boy by play- 
ing with his own sons. Whether 
by blowing up toy balloons with 
them, or hanging up his stocking 
along with theirs on Christmas 
Eve, always he was showing them 
that he and they were interested 
in the same things with no divid- 
ing differences between them. A 
good lesson, it seems to me, for 
all of us today, even in this so- 
called “modern” age. 


Modern Touch 


The insecurity of modern 
man was highlighted in a story 
we heard about nine-year-old 
Tris Taylor of Milwaukee. 
Switching off his favorite TV 
program, Tris greeted his moth- 
er with: “Howdy, podner. Let’s 
you and me go to Texas to 
live.” 

“Why, who would take care 
of Daddy?” Mrs. Taylor asked. 

“Oh,” assured Tris, “we'll 
send him CARE packages.” 

—Milwaukee Journal 
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The Sunday School way 


Let’s Teach 
the Little Ones 


A. D. Rose 


O we Catholics neglect the 
iritual education of our pre- 
school children? In Marshall, 
Texas, that question was answered 
for us by the children themselves. 
And the answer was yes. 

It all started when the parish 
was conducting a Crusade for 
Souls. My wife was one of the 
workers who knocked on doors and 
invited interested persons to at- 
tend a series of lectures on Catho- 
lic doctrine. One home in particu- 
lar pointed to the need for a 
gram that would interest children. 

This home was the product of 
a mixed marriage. The wife and 
mother was a Catholic, the hus- 
band was a Protestant and some- 
what domineering toward his wife 
and child. Their four-year-old gil 
had attended Mass_ with 
mother; and had also attended 
the Sunday School in her father’s 
church. 

The Mass, beautiful and in- 
spiring as it is to the older children 
and adults, is an agonizingly long 
period of restriction to the pre- 
school age child. Naturally, little 
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Terry compared the fun, the little 
games and the Bible stories of the 
Protestant Sunday school with rep- 
ressive quiet of the Catholic Mass, 
and the child insisted on attending 
the Sunday School. 

The Catholic mother was wor- 
ried. What could she do to inter- 
est her child in the Catholic faith? 
It looked as if she would be lost 
from the fold before she was old 
enough to understand the import- 
ance of Catholic teachings. 

My wife and I are converts, and 
we were both aware of tremendous 
influence of the Protestant Sunday 
School. Pleasant experiences for 
the children from their toddling 
days build loyalty to, their Church 
and keep them interested during 
their formative years. 

In some Catholic churches 
which we had visited, we had 
found the of the Pro- 
testant Sunday School, but these 
were usually little more than a 
baby-sitting service for the con- 
venience of the parents. It offered 
little to keep the children them- 
selves interested. Meeting the 
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worried mother of little Terry 
started my wife to thinking ser- 
iously about this matter which we 
had discussed casually many times 
before. 

My wife paid Terry’s mother an- 
visit they had 
a talk with our pastor. He gave his 
permission to start a Sunday 
School for our pre-school children. 
That started things rolling and the 
results have amazed the old-timers 
of the parish. 


Father suggested the basement 
of the rectory as the best place for 
the: Sunday School. This was con- 
veniently located, and appeared 
to be large enough, but there was 
no furniture the right size for the 
little ones. The adult-size chairs 
left little feet dangling uncomfort- 
ably high and invited dangerous 
falls. 


Then there was the problem of 
how to keep them entertained. 
Here the teaching sisters in the 
school came to the rescue with 
literature, music books and holy 
pictures to color. The mothers do- 
nated blocks, crayolas, toys and 
many voluntéered to help teach 
the little ones. This was set up to 
be something more than a baby- 
sitting service. It was to offer 
something the little ones would en- 
joy, and at the same time teach 
them important truths about their 
faith. 

Little Terry started looking for- 
ward to her Sunday School, and 
her mother became one of the 


most enthusiastic volunteer work- 
ers. The other children liked it too. 
So many came that the rectory 
basement was no longer large 
enough to take care of them. 

Father noticed the difference it 
made at Mass. Restless noise and 
babbling of the little ones no long- 
er disturbed the beautiful liturgy. 
People could listen more atten- 
tively to his sermons. And best of 
all, the little ones were learning 
something about the faith that 
made sense to them. They had fun 
learning to make the Sign of the 
Cross, saying the Our Father and 
the Hail Mary. They colored holy 
pictures with crayolas and’ proudly 
showed them to their parents after 
Mass. 


When the basement room be- 
came inadequate, Father suggested 
moving the Sunday School to the 
school building where there was ~ 
ample space. Small chairs were 
purchased, just right for the little 
ones, and baby beds were donated 
in order to take care of the infants. 
The mothers are now working on 
a money raising project to provide 
more of the literature needed to 
interest little minds in the Catholic 
faith, and they hope to be able to 
buy a record player and some 
records before this year is gone. 

The enthusiastic manner in 
which the children have taken to 
the Sunday School is a clear in- 
dication that the pre-school mind 
is eager for knowledge about re- 
ligion, but the Mass itself does not 
satisfy this thirst for knowledge. 
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One family whose little girl at- 


tended our Sunday School moved . 


to-a town twenty miles away, but 
the church in their new parish had 
no Sunday School. 


Every Sunday they came back 
to Marshall to attend Mass and to 
let the little girl attend the Sunday 
School. 

The mothers here feel that they 
have started a good thing that 


will improve as time goes on. They 
mothers other par- 
ishes, where the little ones now 
attend Mass, will find it rewarding 
to make the earliest religious ex- 
periences of these children pleas- 
ant ones. 


Attending Mass should be a 
pleasant experience, and when the 
children understand its  signifi- 
cance, it is a pleasure. 


_ Restoring True Meaning to Advent 


A move “to restore to Advent its true meaning” by sched- 
uling Advent plays, instead of Christmas plays, in schools, par- 
ishes and institutions is now in effect in the Cincinnati Archdio- 
cese. 


The Archdiocesan Councils of Catholic Men and Women made 
| the suggestion that Christmas functions take place in the Christ- 
‘ mas season that begins on December 25. 


| The campaign was started with a letter sent to school prin- 
) cipals, pastors and institution superintendents. The letter was 
| signed by the religious activities chairmen of the two Councils 
| and by their priest counselor. 


An Advent play script was enclosed with the letter as a sample 
of a play appropriate to the nature of the season. 


The letter said that Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati 
“has announced publicly that he will not accept any invitations to 
Christmas parties in Advent.” 


This year Advent season begins on November 27. Embracing; 
four weeks, it marks the beginning of the ecclesiastical year in 
Western churches. During this time the faithful are admonished 
to prepare themselves worthily to celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth of Christ. 


The liturgy of the Church in this season makes continual 

reference to the event, for which it prepares by penitential ob- 

_ -servances. For example, in Advent the Te Deum is omitted from. 
Matins and the “Gloria in-excelsis” from the Mass. 
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‘CENCE upon a time, not too 

long ago, there lived a cross, 
mean-tempered new mother who 
always complained to her patient 
husband, “Every time I get a 
good start on something J want to 
do, I have to stop and do some- 
thing for the baby. It’s driving me 
out of my mind!” 


Marie Myers Miller 


LET'S 
LIVE 


a little 


at a time 


That was me. I'd just had my 
_ first baby, and along with it, the 
thing you don’t bargain for — the 
rude shock of finding that “my” 
time was no longer mine, and 
that babies are completely un- 
sympathetic with any plan of 
mother’s that takes her mind away 
from their needs, even for a few 
minutes. So I fumed and com- 
plained, sulked and pouted, for 


months or maybe longer. In spite 
of all this misguided energy out- 
put, however, no fairy godmother 
tapped me on the shoulder and 
said, “Go ahead and iron your 
curtains, dear. I'll keep the baby 
asleep for about four hours.” 

I'd read about women with 
several children who wrote books, 
ran for office, conducted a_busi- 
ness, etc., and I'd throw out my 
chin and declare, “If they can do 
it, I can too!” But at that time, I 
couldn’t have taken on any extra 
activity, because I was too busily 
engaged in being frustrated by 
my many interruptions. 

I don’t mean to imply that all 
is divinely different now. I still 
have my days. Generally speak- 
ing, though, I think things have 
improved tremendously around 
our house, and it’s a mere matter 
of mental attitude. A new philo- 
sophy of living that surrounds 
our lives with tranquillity and a 
general feeling of relaxation. 

Before I tackle any job, large 
or small, I tell myself that I will 
have only a few minutes to work 
on it at one time, and it goes 
something like this: I want to 
make a dress, so on Bill’s bowling 
night, I cut out the dress. The 
children are in bed, and this is 
the time for the jobs that require 
concentration. 

Next morning, while I’m tidy- 
ing the upstairs rooms, and the 
children are running noisily from 
room to room, I set up my sew- 
ing machine, threading it and 
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winding the bobbin. Then I put 
up my ironing board nearby. 
Everything is ready to go. After 
that, it’s one seam at a time, 
whenever I have a minute. The 
handwork is done in the evenings 
after the children are in bed, or in 
the afternoon while I chat with a 
neighbor or watch the children 
play. 


By reminding myself that only 
a tiny bit will be accomplished at 
one time, I’m not at all upset by 
interruptions. My children are 
happier because I’m not unhappy 
with them, and as a_ special 
bonus, the job I set out to do is 
more carefully done. 


I haven’t hurried, and each bit 
has been started with a fresh 
mind. Naturally, I’m a little re- 
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luctant to stop when I’m just get- 
ting really interested, but then, 
how eager I am to get back to it 
again. You'll be surprised too, at 
how fast it goes. 


I know how much, in future 
years, I would regret missing my 
little girl’s childhood because I 
was so intent on accomplishing 
the menial daily tasks we all think 
we have to do that I never stop- 
ped to play with her, or take her 
for an unexpected walk in the 
woods, or to see a field of daf- 
fodils. 


I'm convinced that the only 
way to enjoy any job you do, or 
any phase of living at all, while 
you live with little children, can 
best be accomplished, and most 
enjoyed, a little at a time. 


A warning was given recently in Manila that Catholic educa- 
tion should not let itself be affected by “the subtle poison of con- 
formism to the false tenets of so-called apostles of modern edu- 


cation.” 


Brother Hyacinth Gabriel, the director of De La Salle Col- 
lege, emphasized the principle that Catholic schools should keep 
their individuality in the midst of modern naturalistic theories 


of education. 


He pointed out to teachers and students that modern pro- 
gressive education has neglected the training of the will, with 
diastrous results. He warned Catholic educators against that trend. 


“People speak of the discipline common to the Catholic 
schools. Let us be proud of that description. It is a badge of honor. 
Let us not disinherit our Catholic education of its finest tradition.” 
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Just What 
the Doctor 


Ordered 


Horses, horses 


Richie Waddell 


Because I eat like a horse, 
my doctor ordered me to ride one. 

“Doc!” I protested, “what do I 
know about an oatsmobile?” Then 
trying to slide a quip over, I add- 
ed: “Why is it that a horse eats 
best when he hasn’t a bit in his 
mouth?” The doctor might not 
know horses but his disgusted 
look proved he recognized corn. 

Saturday afternoon, I approach- 
ed the Sunset Riding Stable walk- 
ing bowlegged so my _ knees 
couldn’t knock together. 

“Want to hire a horse?” a man 
asked. I nodded. “How long?” he 


“Long! You mean they come 


in sizes?” I gasped awkwardly. 
36 


“Two dollars an hour,” he ob- 
served dryly. “In advance.” ° 

“Okay.” I forked over the 
money boldly. “Trot out your 
horse.” 

“You've rode before?” the man 
spoke more kindly. I guess my 
two bucks touched his pocket- 
book. 

“Certainly,” I answered breez- 
ily, “but not on a horse.” 

He led out a four legged ani- 
mal that looked like it had seen 
better days. But who was I to 
criticize? Haven’t we all? The man 
helped me mount. My heart soar- 
ed — straight up into my mouth. 
The horse gave a _ convulsive 
heave. 

“Quite a bucker!” I remarked. 

“He didn’t buck,” the man 
grinned. “That was only a cough.” 

All this didn’t discourage me. 
If the horse was sick, maybe I> 
could hold my own. But holding 
my own wasn’t easy. The animal 
started off at a gallop and I rock- 
ed dizzily in the saddle. Another 
rider passed and yelled: “Post! 
Post!” 

I looked around but I couldn’t 
see a post that I could possibly 
hang on to. 

The horse dashed on and I 
hung on. Sometimes I was high 
in the air, other times I was 
merely out of the saddle. I de- 
cided enough was enough. “Whoa! 
Whoa!” I yelled frantically. The 
horse evidently knew it’s master’s 
voice. It stopped with a bang. 
The bang was me. I sailed over 
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the critter’s head and landed on 
the ground. 

More than my feelings were 
hurt. I struggled to my feet and 
walking from memory, I charged 
over to the animal. “Take that 
you brute,” I shouted angrily and 
deliberately gave out a_ healthy 
kick. The horse turned and gave 
me a puzzled look, then started 
toward me. I closed my eyes and 
waited. I was sure the horse 
would return that kick with in- 
terest. I felt something cold 
against my hand. My eyes popped 
open. It was my friend the horse. 
I rubbed his nose. Then he rub- 
bed his nose against my nose and 
we stood there acting like a couple 
of Eskimos. 


On the ride back to the stable, 
the horse was extremely docile. 
He walked like a politician going 
to certain defeat. That is, until 
he sighted the barn. Then he 
broke into a wild gallop. 

“You're straining a beautiful 
friendship,” I yelled through my 
fears. The horse landed safely in 
the barn door and I landed right 
in the middle of a large pile of 
fertilizer. “Horses! Horses!” I 
grumbled aloud as I fought for 
air. “That one is a skunk!” 

“You're not exactly a rose your- 
self,” the stable man pointed out. 

I started to limp away. 

“Come again,” the man sang 
out encouragingly. “We'll change 
horses.” 

But I had other ideas. I wasn’t 
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going to change horses. I was go- 
ing home to change clothes — and 
doctors. 


Then They’re Wed 


A Missionary working among 
the natives in the “back 
woods” of the Hawaiian 
Islands had great difficulty in 
making the members of his 
flock understand the meaning 
of the Christian marriage 
ceremony. They did not, in 
fact, feel that they were 
properly married until he 
worked out this series of ques- 
tions: 

To the man: 
this woman?” 

“You likee?” 

“By and by you no kick 
out?” 

“No.” 


And then to the woman 
“You savvy this man?” 


“Yes.” 
“You likee?” 
“Yes.” 


“By and by you no kick 
out?” 


“No.” 
“Pau. 


“You savvy 


(Done!)”— The Li- 
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NEW BOOKS 


ol, Special, hiterest to 


RUCE of Milwaukee has issued 

the first four titles in its new 
series of Catholic Treasury Books 
for children 10 years of age and 
older. All are priced at $2 a copy. 

Boy. of Philadelphia by Frank 
Morriss is the first title in the new 
series. It’s the thrilling tale of the 
Continental Congress as _ seen 
through the eyes of 13-year-old 
Tom Bowan. He has a world of 
adventure in company with Benja- 
min Franklin, John Paul Jones, 
and Charles Carroll the Catholic 


statesman. 


Hand Raised at Gettysburg by 
Grace and Harold Johnson. The 
story revolves around Father 
Corby, a Union Army chaplain 
during the Civil War. The book 

ives an absorbing close-up view 
of the life of a soldier. 

Simon o° the Stock by Anne 
Heagney. Life story of St. Simon 
Stock, founder of the scapular de- 
votion. Set against the background 
of medieval England, it tells of 
bold knights on crusades, Simon’s 
experiences with a kind of Robin 
Hood, and his special privilege 
from our Lady. 

A Candle for Our Lady by 
Regina Victoria Hunt. Joan and 
Jemmy Reynolds, living during 
the reign of King Henry VIII, 
make a pilgrimage to England's 


famous Walsingham shrine. Their 
journey starts them on a series of 
adventures climaxed when Jemmy 
comes face to face with King 
Henry. 

Second new series of books for 
children is Vision Books for chil- 
dren aged 9 to 15. These are pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy of New York. The price is 
$1.95 each. 

St. Francis of the Seven Seas by 
Father Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 
The story of St. Francis Xavier's 
voyage to India in the 16th cen- 
tury, his strange adventures as a 
missionary, his conflicts with evil 
rulers, and his struggles to win the 
Orient for Jesus Christ. 

St. John Bosco and the Chil- 
dren’s Saint, Dominic Savio by 
Catherine Beebe. Juggler, acrobat, 
magician, tailor, writer, and teach- 
er—John Bosco became all these in 
his efforts to lead boys and girls 
to God. The boyish pranks of 
Dominic Savio and John Bosco’s 
other pupils keep his school full of 
noise, laughter and appeal for 
young readers. 

St. Therese and the Roses by 
Helen Walker Homan. The Little 
Flower’s homelife with her four 
sisters, her adventures at school, 
and her efforts to enter the con- 
vent produce a story which com- 
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bines inspirational value with the. 


type of charm found in Alcott’s 
Little Women. 


Father Marquette and the Great 
Rivers by August Derleth. The ex- 
citing story of Father Marquette 
who came down from Canada, 
with Louis Joliet, explored the 
mighty Mississippi River, and 
braved the dangers of tomahawks 
and tortures to bring the word of 
God to the savage Indians in the 
unknown land. 


Saint Christopher for Boys and 
Girls by Catherine Beebe (Bruce, 
Milwaukee $2) When Offero, later 
called St. Christopher, was a 
young man he was very big and 
very strong. He wanted to serve 
a master who was all-powerful and 
afraid of nothing. What happened 
to him on his travels to find such 
a man is the story known as the 
legend of St. Christopher. (Ages 9 
to 14) 


The Angel Who Guarded the 
Toys by Doris Burton. (Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, $2.75) This 
is a collection of stories of special 
appeal to children in intermediate 
grades and junior high school but 
the entire family will enjoy them. 
Object of the writer is to get chil- 
dren to know, love and serve God. 
The stories would be fine for read- 
ing to the family circle. 


Royal Children Today, edited 
by Crystal Herbert. (Prentice- 
Hall, N.Y. $2.95) Charming anec- 
dotes from the family life of to- 
day’s royal children in Great Brit- 
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ain, Holland; Sweden, Greece, 
Denmark, Japan, Norway, Jordan 
and the children of the Comte de 
Paris. 

Life with My Mary by Joseph 
A. Breig. (Bruce, Milwaukee, $3) 
The lighthearted autobiography of . 
a Catholic family. Recommended 
for parents and children of senior 
high school age and older. 

Beginning at Home by Mary 
Perkins. (Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. $3) An excellent trea- 
tise on modern Christian family 
life in Christ. For parents and for 
discussion club groups. Study 
questions and discussion topics 
follow each chapter. 

Flame of Hercules by Richard 
Llewellyn. (Doubleday, N. Y. 
$2.50) The simple story of a gal- 
ley slave portrayed against the his- 
torical background of old Rome. 
The sufferings and love of the 
Christians in the Roman Empire 
bind the whole together with a 
distinct beauty. Although written 
primarily for younger folk, it can 
be enjoyed by any member of the 
family. 

Journey to Somewhere by Msgr. 
J. P. Carroll-Abbing. (Longman, 
Green—New York $3.50) Early in 
1946 the author of this book 
founded the first Boys’ Village in 
Italy for the purpose of feeding 
and housing the boys of the 
streets. A total of eight such vil- 
lages have since been established, — 
aiding 22,000 children. This is the 
story of one of these villages told 
through Genariello, an orphan. 
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Hospitalized Births The 
number of babies born in hospitals 
has been steadily increasing. In 
1952, the latest official data avail- 
able, about 3,530,000, or 91.7 per 
cent, of the registered live births 
in the United States were deliver- 
ed in hospitals; there is definite 
evidence that the number has 
risen appreciably since then. In 
the white population, the propor- 
tion of hospitalized births in- 
creased from 59.9 to 95.7 per cent 
between 1940 and 1952, and 
among non-whites from 26.7 to 
66.4 per cent. — Statistical Bul- 
letin. 


* * * 


Salvage Christian Family — 
Turn to the Eucharist to salvage 
“what is left of Christian family 
life,” Bishop Albert R. Zuroweste 
of Belleville urged members of the 
Peoria Diocesan Council of Catho- 
lic Women. In his address to more 
than 1,000 women gathered for 
their annual diocesan convention, 
the Bishop said many families are 
still ordered on Christian _prin- 
ciples. But, he warned, more and 
more families are falling each 
year to powerful enemies like 
“the immoral novel, the sexy 
movie, the filthy story, the pruri- 
ent periodical or magazine, the 


pagan fashions, immoral dress, 
easy divorce.” 


“Everyone knows these evils 
are rampant,” said the Bishop, 
“but too many say what can we 
do about it.” The answer, said 
Bishop Zuroweste, is the same 
love of the Mass and the Euchar- 
ist that strengthened the Chris- 
tians in the catacombs as today 
it strengthens those Christians 
“behind the Bamboo and Iron 
Curtains. It must be the same for 
us who enjoy freedom of religion. 
The Eucharistic Christ must be 
our intimate companion in our 
fight for the Christian way of 
life. For in this country evil forces 
are rampant and have already suc- 
ceeded in destroying many of the 
firm foundations and Christian 
virtues upon which our country 
has been built and upon which it 
has progressed. Our faith in the 
Real Presence and our love for 
the Mass and Holy Communion 
will give us strength to emerge 
victoriously in this fight for re- 
ligious freedom and preservation 
of moral principles,” he declared. 
“The family that lives in union 
with the Eucharist not only stays 
together but grows in grace and 
virtue and becomes a strong link 
in that chain of Christian living 
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necessary for the preservation of 
Church and Country,” he con- 
tinued. 
* * * 

Authoritative — Speaking on 
the National Council of Catholic 
Men’s Christian in Action radio 
program some time ago, Father 
L. C. McHugh, S.J., told parents 
to remember that the right and 
duty of educating their offspring 
belongs to them, “not to the theor- 
ists.” “Don’t be embarrassed,” 
Father McHugh said, “if your 
home is not run on strictly demo- 
cratic lines. Education is a pro- 
cess that is meant to take place 
under authority. You are on solid 
ground when you firmly insist on 
obedience, discipline and order in 
your home.” The priest reminded 
his audience that the family is 
by nature not a “permissive” so- 
ciety, nor even a democratic one. 
“It is an authoritative society, and 
the authority rests with those who 
have the terrible responsibility of 
seeing that this society achieves 
the goal for which it exists,” he 
said. “That means that parents 
not only have the right to edu- 
cate their children but also all 
the authority they need to per- 
form the task.” 


. There was a time, said Father 
McHugh, when a “conference at 
the summit” in American family 
life meant ma and dad “laying 
down the law.” He adds “Today, 
all too often, a ‘conference at the 
summit’ means that the neighbor- 
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hood teen-agers have held a pow- 
wow in the drugstore and decided 
just how much leeway the poor 
parents are to be allowed in man- 
aging family affairs.” 


* * * 


Good Religious Art — A healthy 
humility has to replace the closed 
mind before good religious art 
will find the place it should have 
in the home, a priest, who is a 
religious artist, declared in Cin- 
cinnati recently. Addressing the 
Xavier University’s Family Life 
Institute, Father Paul Scales, 
O.F.M., associate editor of the St. 
Anthony Messenger magazine, 
declared: “We should try to cre- 
ate a market for religious art that 
is not sentimental, gushy or sissi- 
fied.” To create such a market, 
parents should “study the good 
things in the field of art with 
humility,” he said. “They will ac- 
cept the judgment of someone 
qualified in music about a musi- 
cal composition, and they will ac- 
cept the decisions of others in 
questions of philosophy. But when 
it comes to art — and especially 
painting many persons set 
themselves up as critics without 
the benefit of training or experi- 
ence.” 


Parents might begin by provid- 
ing a “really good crucifix” as the 
first step in making their home “a 
little church,” he said. He urged 
that parents patronize religious 
goods stores that “make a prac- 
tice of carrying things made ac- 
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cording to the right principles of 
art.” “It isn’t necessary to buy 
the most expensive thing in order 
to get good art,” he said. 


Father Paul pointed out that 
people accustomed to paying 
large sums for a good car or for 
a good washing machine ought to 
be generous in providing their 
’ families with objects that are 
spiritually helpful. “We should 
see religious art as a sacramental 
— as something that will help us 
develop a solid spirituality,” he 
stated. 


Prison’s Catholic Inmates — 
Fifty-five per cent of the Catho- 
lics admitted to the Elmira State 
Reformatory during the last year 
came from broken homes and 
most of them “admitted it has 
been from one to seven years since 
they have been to church,” ac- 
cording to the annual report of 
the institution’s Catholic chaplain. 
Less than ten per cent of the in- 
mates ever attended a parochial 
school and less than one per cent 
a Catholic high school, Msgr. 
Francis J. Lane, the chaplain, re- 
ported. “The average time since 
they had received the Sacraments 
was a little over two years,” the 
report said. 


On the positive side, the report 
stated that 21 converts were re- 
ceived into the Church and 19 
inmates were prepared to receive 
First Communion. 
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Of the Catholics paroled dur- 
ing the 12 months covered in the 
report, 86 per cent returned to 
the practice of their religion while 
in prison. 

* * 


Promote Good TV — “Children 
are the most ardent followers of 
TV, the most impressed by TV, 
the least provided for by TV, and 
the least equipped to cope with 
TV,” according to Msgr. Edwin 
B. Broderick in his new booklet, 
“TV and Your Child.” Since chil- 
dren are the most important tar- 
get aimed at by salesminded 
sponsors, parents should not only 
supervise their children’s choice 
of programs and regulate their 
viewing habits, they should also 
actively promote good program- 
ming rather than programming 
which is merely not harmful, Mon- 
signor Broderick points out. 


Most of the 46 pages of the 
pamphlet are devoted to the re- 
sponsibility of parents for the in- 
fluence of television on _ their 
children. The author asserts that 
public apathy has led to the 
abuses of a medium which should 
and can be controlled by public 
opinion. 

* x * 

Poor India! — A “birth control 
college” to train students in 
birth control work was opened 
at Lucknow, India by the Indi- 
an government. The _ institution 
which is named Family Planning 
Research and Training Center, is 
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financed entirely by the govern- 
ment. 
* 

‘Veritable wena — A Bishop 
detailed some of the grave errors 
of modern secularized family life 
and called for a “veritable cru- 
sade” on the part of Catholics to 
renew Christian family life. The 
prelate was Bishop Edward A. 
Fitzgerald of Winona who ad- 
dressed a crowd of 8,000 at the 
Diocese of Davenport’s ninth an- 
nual Eucharistic Rally in River- 
view stadium here. 

Bishop Fitzgerald declared that 
the breakdown of family life in 
the face of secularism has been 
due “in large part to the fact that 
millions of Americans have no af- 
filiation with any organized re- 
ligion, and millions more profess 
a religion that has been watered 
down till it is hardly anything 
more than humanitarianism with- 
out any relationship with the God 
Who made us.” 

Too often, said the Bishop, 
though society recognizes the 
problems of family life, it seeks 
the solutions in “man-made pro- 
grams such as young people's 
clubs, social and recreational pro- 
grams. 

Bishop Fitzgerald listed three 
“major trends” which, he said, in- 
dicate the extent to which family 
life has been secularized in this 
country. 

(1) The substitution of the “false 
for the true purposes of marriage, 
to make marriage minister to the 
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whims and wishes of the individ- 
ual rather than to abide by the 
divine plan regarding it.” 

(2) The substitution of “chang- 
ing mores of the time for the un- 
changing moral doctrines of the 
Church on marriage and family 
life.” 

(3) The “slighting or rejecting 
of the authority in the home.” 


* 

Pius XII Warns — Catholic 
young women have been urged 
by His Holiness Pope Pius XII to 
prepare themselves for their dut- 
ies as guardians of the home 
“against invading, external and 
often tyrannical influences.” Ad- 
dressing members of the Belgian 
Independent Catholic Young Wo- 
men’s organization (Jeunesse Inde- 
pendante Catholique Feminine), 
the Pope exhorted them to devel- 
op in themselves a “Christian per- 
sonality fully capable of assuming 
the task of educating” families 
which will be exposed to such 
influences. 

Echoing the thoughts expressed 
in the recent letter sent by the 
Holy See to the French Social 
week, the Holy Father described 
the tremendous pressures brought 
to bear on all minds by modern 
communication methods, such as 
the press, radio and __ television. 
Many persons, he pointed out, 
are unable to defend themselves 
properly against such pressures. 

“How can a Christian mother 
preserve in her home and instill 
in her children those Christian 
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attitudes that bear witness. . .to 
Christian truths?” he asked. “Is it 
perhaps not necessary that she 
herself possess solid and genuinely 
Christian einen feelings and 
reflexes? 


“Every moment she must be 
able to discern among the count- 
less influences reaching her and 
affecting her family, those which 
respect and favor Christian values. 
Others she must know how to 
prevent, avoid and counterbalance 
through the fervor of an interior 
life that is spontaneously reflect- 


Bridal Veils 


ed by her words, gestures and 
whole bearing.” 


In order to master this “diffi- 
cult art” the Pope counseled in- 
dividuals and groups 


of the Church and, above all, to 
live a life close to the sacraments. 
He warned against yielding to the 
temptations of a “materialistic 
civilization that wants to estab- 


lish a false paradise on earth and™ 
risks lulling the purest spiritual- 


energies through ease, luxury and 
comfort.” — NCWU Bulletin. 


A certain public speaker discoursing on marriage gave the 


following illustration: 


“If a bridal pair went to Niagara Falls on 


their honeymoon, they certainly would be enchanted with the 


tissuey white bridal veil of the Falls. The bridesmaid pinks and 


blues of the rainbow spray, the thundering wedding march of the 
symphonic waters, and so on. But if the honeymooners strolled 
far enough up the river, they would find that the rest of it was 
pretty ordinary and undistinguished, and flat, and monotonous, 
and routine. But it is just here the boats are sailed, and barges 
towed, and fish caught, and ice cut, and life lived! It is as un- 
reasonable to expect a married life to be an unbroken series of 
thrills and joys, as it is to expect a river to be an unbroken series 


of Niagara Falls.” 


There are no secrets about the means that make a happy 


marriage. 


“The sea of Matrimony,” 


says a Catholic writer, must 


become a veritable ocean of tolerance, compromise, and conces- 
sion, a submerging of one’s own taste and whims and convenience 
for the common good.” The first year of married life should be 
considered a novitiate; both man and wife should work at being 
less selfish, at being patient, at cultivating gentleness and self- 


control, at smiling through the dark time when the going is rough. 


—The Bulletin, NCWU. 
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The guide book parents have wanted for years! 


Sex Character 
E:dveation 


Written by 


John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


and these co-authors 


Ruth Hawthorne Fay 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Child Study Association 
Am. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Edward B. Lyman 
The Christophers 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Max J. Exner, M.D. 
Esther Emerson Sweeney 
Paul Popenoe 
Gene Tunney 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


$1.50 per copy 


Five copies, $1.25 each, postpaid 


Our Sunday Visitor 


SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Helps parents explain the 
facts of life to young people 


Upon parents rests the primary and 
inescapable obligation of explaining sex 
to their offspring. But when children 
ask about sex, they are often met with 
evasions, postponements, fairy tales and 
other forms of deception. 

WHY? Because, parents admit, they 
don’t know HOW to explain sex simply 
and clearly to their children. 

This volume is designed to meet the 
keenly felt need of parents for meth- 
ods of unfolding the pertinent facts of 
sex to their children—from the time at 
which they first begin to ask about birth 
until they are ready for marriage. 

Children who learn about sex from 
the reverent lips of parents are spared 
many a headache and heartache. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance and distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 


This handsome 212-page, paper bound 
volume has been prepared to enable 
parents to discharge this important task 
with pleasure and success. In its eigh- 
teen chapters more than a dozen out- 
standing authorities give generously of 
their experience and success in teaching 
the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 

This is not just “sex instruction” but 
SEX-CHARACTER EDUCATION! 


25 or more, 80c each, plus postage 


Huntington, Indiana 
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Companion color illustrations inside, with 
appropriate sentiments of the season add 
even more to their beauty and appeal. The 
kind of cards you like to give — and receive. 


All this for ONE DOLLAR! Fifteen beau- 
tiful Christian Christmas cards neatly packed 
with matching envelopes in an attractive 


gift box. 


Send 
Today! 


ORDER NOW 
before the 
holiday rush! 


Designed by outstanding greeting card 
artists — the kind of cards you're happy to 
send to relatives and special friends. 


Order these colorful Christmas Cards NOW! 


15 for $100 


immediate delivery! 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana | 
Please send me postpaid............ boxes of 1955 Christmas 
Cards at $1.00 per box. | enclose $.........:sscsesesseeee 
Check Currency Money Order 
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